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NOTICE: The third. article in the series on French Rait- 
way Development will appear next week. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


When M. Pelletan, glorying in the strength of Bizerta, 
allowed himself at the crisis of a renewed friendship to 
allude to Italy as an enemy and went out of his way 
to irritate English and German susceptibilities he must 
have thought, if the level of thought was reached, that 
he was doing a popular thing. In fact he has scarcely 
found a sympathiser even among his own countrymen. 
Other critics wisely, and no doubt to the relief of 
M. Delcassé, have agreed to accept the indiscretions 
in a tolerant, humorous spirit: the poor man, he was 
speaking after dinner. If an English politician had 
hinted a half of what M. Pelletan bruited the whole 
Continent would have burned with indignation. Some 
few papers have thought it worth while to inquire what 
secondary effect his words are likely to have on the 
relations of England and Italy and one German paper 
has extracted a maxim of political philosophy : 
‘* Republics have the public servants which they 
deserve.” It must be a mixed character that deserves 
both M. Delcassé and M. Pelletan. 


The critics have been on the look out for an incident 
of political meaning in the tour of the Shah. The 
little complimentary speeches spoken to each other by 
the Shah and the Tzar have now given the desired text. 
In England every effort was made to rob the visit of 
significance ; in Russia the first opportunity has been 
taken of advertising publicly ‘‘ the ties which unite the 
two countries and which are already so firm”. All 
complimentary speeches contain some allusion to ties 
of some sort or other, of amity, if of nothing more con- 
crete ; but one of the ties. to which the Shah alluded: 
happens to be the loan of 43,000,000, made by Russia 
to Persia two years ago. Our Foreign Office, thanks 
in no small measure to Lord Curzon, has arrived at a 
conviction of the importance of Persia and Persian 
harbours to England and India. But in comparing the 
forces of competitive influence this financial tie between 
Russia and Persia is not perhaps given its full value. 
The loans of France to Russia, and of Russia to Persia 
both count in the political situation and from both the 
advantage goes to Russia. 


When Russia in 1870 demanded that one of the most 
important clauses of the Treaty of Paris shdéuld be 
annulled, England and France were too weak to oppose 
the well-timed but rather impudent suggestion. So 
Russian ships and arsenals were permitted in the Black 
Sea. Now, perhaps with the backing of Paris, Russia 
is making another effort completely to negative older 
treaties. She has made a request to Turkey that her 
armoured ships should be allowed passage through the 
Dardanelles. For the moment Turkey’s decision is sus- 
pended ; ‘but to those who bear in mind Russian persis- 
tency and Turkish capacity for being persuaded the delay 
gives no expectation of refusal. At the moment there is 
no Russian Ambassador of the influence of Ignatieff, but 
one must remember that Ignatieff’'s power was made 
possible by the bankruptcy of the Turkish Exchequer 
and the present Sultan’s negative weakness is hardly 
less than was that of Abdul-Aziz in the early ’seventies. 


Martial, law in Cape Colony ceased on Wednesday. 
At the very moment when the normal government was 
resumed came overwhelming proof that the optimistic 
expectations of Mr. Chamberlain and the Radicals were 
unfounded. Even though we suppose that Sir Gordon 
Sprigg was justified in his denial that legislation was 
necessary for the suppression of treason and boycotting 
or to prevent the importation of arms, the speeches 
delivered inthe Assembly are proof that the Bond to 
whom Sir Gordon Sprigg has gone over are not averse 
from ‘‘ condoning treason”. We may acquit Sir Gordon 
Sprigg of active disloyalty. But there are members of 
his new party who show every indication of supporting 
the philosophy which Mr. de Waal summed up in the 
dictum that ‘‘ because people rebelled it was no reason 
why they should not be compensated for loss of stock”. 
Cape Town is the centre of a boycotting agency, less 
well organised but even more culpable than the United 
Irish League. In Ireland after all there is great agrarian 
distress and a general opinion that the landlord is an 
oppressive person. In the Cape the sole object of the 
boycott is to punish loyalists for their loyalty. It is to 
this principle that Sir Gordon Sprigg in his craving to 
retain the Premiership has committed himself. 


Interest in the Boers, their generals and their 
ex-secretaries, has decreased very rapidly on the Con- 
tinent. The cause is partly the quarrel between those 
who have fought and those who during the war spent 
their husbanded energies in creating a public opinion. 
Mr. Reitz, from whom, thanks partly no doubt to Mr. 


Chamberlain’s hint at the conference, the Boer generals 
seem to have dissociated themselves, may leave for 
America in a week or so. The lecturing tour on the 
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Continent, from linguistic and other reasons, may be 
abandoned by the generals who may be expected to 
return to South Africa in the near future. With a 
wisdom that we may commend, without accepting as 
evidence of loyalty, they have made up their minds that 
the advertisement of a conciliatory spirit is most likely 
to attain the end they have in view. Their association 
with Mr. Reitz unquestionably prejudiced their case at 
the conference in London. Mr. Chamberlain said as 
much at the time. Now that Mr. Reitz has been 
ostensibly shelved, the generals, who are looking for- 
ward to a second interview with Mr. Chamberlain, have 
another card to play. It makes small difference that 
their rejection of Mr. Reitz is purely politic and that 
they expect to share in the financial profit which, with 
his singular capacity for perverting facts, he is sure to 
accumulate in the States. It is the one place where 
animosity to England is powerful enough to part the 
Anglophobe and his purse. 


The approaching session of Congress is likely to be 
critical ‘in the history of America as well as in the 
history of the parties. That there is going to be at 
least a fight over tariff revision is beyond doubt now 
that Mr. Henderson, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, has refused to accept renomination for 
Congress at the hands of his constituents because he 
disapproves of their belief in high protective tariffs. Mr. 
Henderson’s position in the direct control of legislation 
is as great almost as the President’s and it is not un- 
natural that this sudden resolution of his has produced 
great alarm in the Republican party. The President 
at once summoned the party leaders to a conference. 
There are many unauthenticated rumours on the con- 
clusions arrived at but we may feel certain that even 
if no general attempt is made to revise the tariff 
President Roosevelt will insist that reciprocity, which 
is necessary for her very existence, shall be granted to 
Cuba. If he carries this point and insists on pushing 
his views on the State regulation of trusts the whole 
question of tariff revision may be said to be reopened. 


There is at least one American who will not for 
the future admire President Roosevelt’s gentleman- 
like objection to servility. On the anniversary of 
President McKinley’s murder President Roosevelt at- 
tended a service which he expected to be commemora- 
tive of his predecessor. But the preacher seeing his 
opportunity took as text: ‘Go to ye rich men. Howl 
and weep” and from the pulpit repeated in perfervid 
language President Roosevelt’s own tempered attack 
on money organisations. There is a “ praise that 
hurteth more than blame”; and the preacher who 
chose before his face to eulogise the policy of the 
present, instead of the character of the late President, 
has found his uncalled-for adulation attributed to any- 
thing but ecclesiastical morality. A sportsman of 
President Roosevelt’s calibre does not look on that 
sort of thing as “‘ playing the game ”. 


Mr. Hay has made a curious excursion into a sort of 
Comtian humanity by issuing a general appeal to all 
United States ambassadors and ministers to urge on 
the different governments the necessity of instructing 
Roumania in her duty to the Roumanian Jews. The 
efficient cause of his appeal is attributed to the peril of 
an undesirable immigration of paupers into the States. 
But the States as a whole are well protected by their 
stringent inspection of immigrants, and the regulations 
adopted in New York have aroused the admiration of 
many witnesses before our Commission on alien immi- 
gration now sitting. No one acquainted with East 
London in the last eight or ten years can but be struck 
by the astonishing change in the population. Accord- 
ing to some interesting statistics, given by Lord Mount- 
morres in the ‘“‘ Daily Mail”, and derived partly from 
evidence before the Commission, in one part of 
S. George’s in 1891 there were “2,000 foreigners to 
10,000 natives; in 1901 these figures were exactly 
reversed”. The problem is certainly acute and Mr. 
Hay’s extravagant carefulness is a curious contrast to 
the disinterest in the yon in England and the incon- 
clusive summing up of the last Commission. 


There is alsoa tariff question in Canada. Mr. Tarte, 
Minister of Public Works, has been indulging in a 
protection campaign. As a politician he is always 
inclined to say rather more than he means and his un- 
doubted popularity with a large section of the people 
does not infer corresponding confidence. There is a 
certain element of disloyalty to party involved in the 
timing of this revolt in the absence of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. One is not surprised that the Toronto 
**Globe”, which has an extremely intimate connexion 
with the Liberal party and exerts more influence than 
any paper in Canada, has entirely repudiated Mr. Tarte’s 
views. Sir Wilfrid Laurier will need all his skill and 
suavity to prevent a breach in the party. In his absence 
his imperial views have been contradicted by the 
Governor-General, his internal policy by his Minister of 
Public Works. His consolation must be the rapidity 
with which the schemes have been developed for con- 
necting Canada with England, with South Africa and 
possibly, if the advice of its Chamber of Commerce is 
followed, with Hong Kong. 


It is an unhappy fact that the irritation caused in 
Australia by the anomalies in the Federation scheme is 
increasing. It must be expected that any new arrange- 
ment will take some time to ‘“‘ find itself”, and in Aus- 
tralia federation has not coincided with a period of 
great prosperity. In Canada public appreciation of the 
excellence of the constitution has grown or decreased 
step by step with the well being of the country. In 
Australia at the moment many people are looking out 
for a scapegoat and they find it in the Federal Govern- 
ment. Some absurd accounts have reached this 
country of a quarrel which has arisen between New 
South Wales and the Federal Government over a piece 
of land which was wanted for purposes of national 
defence. It is said that feeling has run so high as to 
make an actual encounter possible. This we can 
scarcely believe, but there has been a succession of 
small causes of irritation, and these are liable to have 
an influence out of all proportion to the sum of their 
importance. Still we have enough confidence in the 
common sense of Australia to know that no local or 
temporary misunderstanding will imperil the stability 
of the Federation. 


Captain Shaw Taylor has advanced a step further 
than most people expected in the success of his effort 
to bring together Irish landlords and Irish tenants. 
Lord Mayo’s advocacy is valuable and we may now 
expect the conference to take place within a month 
or so in Dublin: many of the most prominent land- 
owners, including Lord Barrymore, have expressed 
their willingness to attend. The idea is that the 
personal interchange of views may result in the drafting 
of a Bill which shall get rid of at least some of the 
present agricultural excuses for complaint. It is diffi- 
cult to feel hopeful for the scheme, though we are told 
that Mr. T. W. Russell has spent his whole holiday in 
Wales in formulating yet another scheme of land pur- 
chase which the conference is to discuss. Meanwhile 
the unrest in Ireland is growing and being made to 
grow. Dublin has not needed the United Irish League 
to stimulate its disgust at being proscribed, and succes- 
sive meetings of protest have been held. At all of them 
the same argument is emphasised—that Dublin is as free 
from crime as any other district in England or Ireland. 
The statement is true enough but it is not to the point. 
So long as there is danger that a jury will refuse to 
convict in the face of acknowledged evidence of guilt, 
there is need for the suspension of the ordinary method 
of dispensing justice. If any speaker at a meeting can 
prove that boycotting does not exist, or if found out is 
likely to meet with judicial treatment at the hands of 
the jury, Mr. be! sage is convicted of unnecessary 
oppression. So far no one has made the attempt. 


The long trouble over the Penrhyn quarries is also to 
seek the solution of a conference. In answer to the 
latest letter from the men’s committee Lord Penrhyn 
has agreed to receive a deputation of four representa- 
tives of the men, if they surrender all claim to the 
restoration of the ‘‘Quarry Committee”. If the 


| proviso is accepted there is some hope of an end 
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of the dispute. Lord Penrhyn has the respect 
which always goes out to honesty. Now that he 
has qualified a little the unhappy obstinacy which 
has made the dispute appear hopeless the principal 
barrier to a lasting solution is removed. After all the 

int of dispute is less on the question of money than 
of right to dictate. It must be granted that the favour- 
able conditions are a little negative ; but it is a point 
of importance that this proposed meeting between 
Lord Penrhyn and the representatives of the men 
will not take place when Parliament is sitting. Long 
ago the feelings on both sides were greatly embittered 
by the useless though brilliant debate in Parliament, 
when Mr. Bromley Davenport and Mr. Ritchie came 
into collision. 


Colonel Kitson on Tuesday last took over the duties 
of Governor and Commandant of the Royal Military 
College from Lieut.-General Sir Edwin Markham. The 
results of the changes at Sandhurst will be closely 
watched by the public, who naturally enough cannot 
understand how it was possible that an establishment 
like the R.M.C. could be brought to such a condition of 
discredit and disorganisation. Colonel Kitson’s experi- 
ence as Commandant of the Royal Military College at 
Kingstown, Canada, during the four years 1896 to 
1goo will no doubt stand him in good service at the 
present juncture. All the same the task before him is 
of no small difficulty. Some years ago when the 
deplorable condition of Sandhurst had begun to attract 
attention it was said and with some truth that the only 
possibility of reforming the place and infusing a better 
spirit into its working was to close it for a year and to 
recommence work with an entirely new staff. Unfor- 
tunately this has not been done and the risk of main- 
taining the continuity of the evil régime, now so tardily 
brought to a close, has been rendered possible by the 
recent extension of the term of service of the Assistant- 
Commandant to 6 October. 


It is said that this has been done in order to permit 
him to complete the term of service necessary to qualify 
for a pension ; but, in view of the report of the Committee 
of Military Education on the shortcomings of both the 
late Governor and his Assistant-Commandant, it would 
surely have been more advantageous to the public 
service to have given Colonel Kitson a clear start. 
This could easily have been arranged by giving the 
Assistant-Commandant a few weeks’ leave, a proceeding 
for which precedent exists in similar cases. Colonel 
Kitson has unquestionably a splendid opening before 
him for performing a most important service to the 
army and nation. The greater the difficulties before 
him, the greater will it be to his credit if he is suc- 
cessful in restoring to Sandhurst something of its lost 
prestige. 


The annual meeting of the British Association which 
concluded on Wednesday has aroused a good deal of 
natural criticism both among men of science and the 
general public. The Association was formed for ‘‘ the 
advancement of science”. Quite rightly the organisers 
have considered that one method of advancing science 
is to interest the general public. With this object 
many of the papers have been made more and more 
popular and the accompaniments of the meeting have 
been organised with a view to attracting larger 
audiences. The addition of the educational section 
was in itself a popular step and the papers read this 
year in the educational and economic sections have 
been extraordinarily well attended. It is rather curious 
that complaints of the exaggerated use of technical 
language have been combined with prophecies of the 
degeneration of the meeting, if it continues to encourage 
professorial platitudes on newspaper topics. There is 
a certain resemblance between the development of this 
annual meeting and the summer picnic of the Univer- 
sity Extension. In both cases there is danger of the 
popular element being exaggerated. We do not wish 
to hear from men of science their general opinions on 
Italian as a cosmopolitan language. Science is not 
likely to be helped by this sort of sciolism. 


The economists of the British Association ought to 
be equal to something better than the commonplaces of 


latter-day Cobdenism. The discussion on the Zoll- 
verein question opened up by Judge Shaw on Monday 
simply reiterated the time-worn arguments for Free- 
trade. No one attempted to define Free-trade, surely 
one of the first things science should do. Otherwise it 
would have been made clear that Great Britain has not 
and never has had Free-trade. If Free-trade existed, 
Great Britain would have comparatively little to fear: 
That free imports are indispensable to her prosperity 
only the slave to a fiscal fetish can believe. A paper 
read in another connexion might be pondered with 
advantage especially by an Irish judge turned economist. 
Ireland has suffered a good deal in consequence of 
Great Britain’s present fiscal system, and there is, as 
Mr. B. Allen said, a growing tendency to look to Pro- 
tection in the future. Judge Shaw seemed to think he 
had disposed of the question when he said that instead 
of England, as in old times, dictating a commercial 
policy to the colonies, the colonies were now dictating 
acommercial policy to England. That is untrue as a 
statement of fact, and if true it would only show that 
the colonies are not hampered by precedent, whilst 
England finds the expedient of fifty years ago good 
enough for her. 


The he as to elementary education given in the 
Board of Education Report are all on the large scale. 
Accommodation is provided for over six million six 
hundred thousand children and of this number over 
three million seven hundred thousand are provided for 
in Voluntary schools. The number of various grades 
of teachers amounts to over one hundred and forty- 
three thousand : and in eight years the number of female 
teachers has increased one hundred and ten per cent. 
It seems as if the same process were going on as in 
America where the female teachers are increasing and 
male teachers decreasing. The figures relating to 
finance are also on a large scale.. More than five-sixths 
of the pupils pay no fees and the cost per head gives 
43 Os. 2d. for each child in Board schools and in 
Voluntary schools £2 6s. 8d. In London the cost 
per child is £4 os. 54d. Much of this increase is 
accounted for by the higher saldries and the generally 
improved conditions of the teaching staff. In the 
Board schools the advance on last year’s per capita 
cost is about half a crown: in the Voluntary schools 
fourpence. The disparity is striking and suggests that 
too much is spent in one direction or too little in the 
other. 


Two remarkably interesting expeditions of which the 
general public has heard little are described in 
despatches in the ‘‘ London Gazette” of 12 September. 
British native forces on the East and West of Africa 
have carried to a successful conclusion little campaigns 
intended on the one hand to crush an alliance between 
some Soudanese mutineers and the Lango tribe, and on 
the other to stamp out the slave traffic and the Juju 
fetish of the Aros. For thoroughness there seems 
little to choose between them. Both will have dealt 
heavy blows in the cause of peace and civilisation in 
countries which but a few years ago were the darkest 
parts of Africa. The breaking up of the Aros’ power 
in Nigeria is not less important than the killing or 
capturing of the Soudanese mutineers who have kept 
the Nile province and Unyoro in a state of terror 
since 1899. The mutineers had entered into blood 
brotherhood with certain tribes and not the least of 
the triumphs of the expedition was the discovery by 
the English doctor of the means of getting rid of the 
spell and with it the qualms of the native conscience. 


The Eisteddfod poems on King Arthur received some 
healthy and interesting criticism from one of the 
adjudicators, Professor J. M. Jones of Bangor. The 
Professor observed that if Tennyson had (as was 
said) turned the Keltic Faery King into a respectable 
English nobleman, the Welsh bards of to-day have 
converted him into a Welsh Nonconformist, minister 
or deacon. Considering that the earlier Methodists did ' 
their best to end the Eisteddfod, it is to say the least 
humorous that their ideas should be struggling to 
express themselves in a new Arthuriad. However it is 


probably better that would-be Welsh poets should try 
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to temper the world of the Mabinogion with Methodism, 
than that they should translate Tennyson into Welsh. 
It is a healthy sign also that they obtained so honest a 
criticism from the Professor. How much better for 
English literature if some of its popular favourites had 
been so lectured in their youthful days! Another 
interesting fact about this Eisteddfod was Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s plea for a Welsh drama. 


It is hard to find out exactly what M. Pelletan did 
or did not say in his series of Bizerta ‘‘ blazers”, the 
reports vary so—according no doubt to the inventive 
genius of the reporter. Probably, however, he did 
say, after the fat was well in the fire, that he would 
rather not make speeches on politics, as he had not yet 
quite accustomed himself to the part of Minister ; this 
is by no means the sort of thing the reporter invents. 
There are those to-day in our own public life who might 
well ponder over this wise saying of M. Pelletan. 
Have we not known cases indeed of otherwise shrewd 
men who have accustomed themselves to the part of the 
Minister even before they have got the portfolio ? There 
was the curious case, for instance, of the clever and 
entertaining Radical below the gangway, who was so 
dead sure of office that he played the Minister before 
the time came for his leader to make up a Government ; 
who told his friends in the smoking-rooms and lobbies 
what reforms he meant to effect presently. And when 
his leader did come in he got nothing. He attributed 
his exclusion from office to his sovereign. Some 
have always fancied, rightly or wrongly, that she 
was innocent. We suppose there is not the least 
chance of Mr. Morley clearing up this little mystery in 
his forthcoming life of Mr. Gladstone ? 


There has not been much activity in Stock Markets 
this week, and the tendency on the whole was unsatis- 
factory. Consols were flat on persistent selling, and 
other gilt-edged securities declined sympathetically. At 
the commencement of the week the tone of the Home 
Railway market was more cheerful, the pressure to sell 
having temporarily ceased, but renewed weakness was 
subsequently displayed on further realisations, chiefly 
on behalf of the investing public. The North-Western, 
Midland and Great Central traffic returns were 
favourable, but the takings of the other lines were poor. 
The directors of the Caledonian Railway have decided 
to issue £ 1,618,500 four per cent. Preference Stock at 
115 per cent., carrying interest as from 1 August ; fears 
had existed that the issue would take the form of 
Ordinary Stock. The price at which the Preference 
Stock is to be placed is considered somewhat high. 
Business in American Rails has not been on such a large 
scale. The monetary position influenced dealings in 
Wall Street in the early part of the week, but the 
— improved later with the easing off in money 
rates. 


South Africans again met with absolutely no support, 
and prices fell away in consequence. De Beers were a 
feature of weakness in this section on sales from Paris 
prompted by reports of an impending tax on diamonds, 
but little importance was attached to this rumour. 
According to a telegram from Johannesburg, Mr. Rath- 
bone, late Government Inspector of mines on the 
Rand, claims to have discovered the existence of a 
main reef series extending for twenty miles, and cut 
through by the Vaal river. The directors of the Crown 
Reef Gold Mine have declared a dividend of 75 per cent. 
(being at the rate of 150 per cent. per annum) for the 
half-year ending the 3oth inst., which compares with 
50 per cent. declared in March last. This is regarded 
as a very satisfactory distribution, in view of the labour 
difficulties, and taking into consideration the fact that 
only 70 out of the Company’s 120 stamps are now 
running. The West African department has shown 
some signs of activity this week. Rio Tintos were flat 
on adverse dividend rumours. Notice is given that 
tenders will be received at the Chief Cashier’s office at 
the Bank of England on Monday the 22nd inst. at one 
o’clock for Treasury Bills to be issued to the amount of 
sneene. The bills will be in amounts of £1,000, 

5,000 or £10,000. They will be dated 26 September 
and will be repayable at six months after that date. 
Consols 937. Bank rate 3 per cent. (6 February). 


THE MEDITERRANEAN AND THE POWERS, 


YU GAteven the growth of our Empire overseas 
may be, the Mediterranean can never lose its im- 
portance for us. It is there that the first blow would 
almost certainly be dealt, in case of war with a Con- 
tinental Power, and we cannot therefore afford to 
ignore any event in that quarter which may now or 
later seriously affect the status quo. The develop- 
ment of Bizerta, as a naval port, is such an event. 
M. Pelletan has been foolish enough in crowing over 
this fact, but the fact remains and has to be faced, for 
with it is bound up the future of English policy in 
those waters. We do not anticipate, we are far from 
advocating, persistent hostility to France in any quarter 
of the globe. We recognise with regret that her 
alliance with Russia may involve us some day in 
a conflict which we should deplore; but, during 
the last few years, events have shown that of neces- 
sity her hostility to Germany has far more solid 
foundation and that, if the choice lay between us as 
enemies, public opinion would force on la revanche. 
But Germany, in spite of Dr. Hasse, has not yet 
planted herself at Trieste, and we are face to face 
with France in the Mediterranean under conditions 
different from those which existed even so short a 
time ago as the Fashoda crisis. It was that anxious 
time which awoke France to the necessity of im- 
proving and extending the bases of her naval power. 
It was notorious that her ports were inadequately 
protected. Indeed Bizerta was not then a naval 
port in any proper sense of the word, but the trans- 
formation began in that year and, though not yet com- 
plete, the works have sufficiently advanced to justify, 
not the oratory, but the exultation of M. Pelletan. 
Quays, forts, docks are completed or springing up 
on every side, a canal protected by two jetties and 
4,000 yards long is being dug, which will enable ships 
of war to pass with ease into a vast inland lake. 
A great naval arsenal is in course of construction, 
which will not be completed for five years, but within 
one year will be sufficiently advanced to furnish urgent 
repairs for a squadron and to supply it with coals, 
provisions, and munitions of war. At the end of 
five years, when its docks are complete, with work- 
shops and a full complement of skilled artisans, Bizerta 
will have one of the largest and most perfect naval 
workshops in the world. This arsenal situated on the 
inner lake and nine miles from the sea will be out of 
the reach of an enemy’s fleet. Jules Ferry showed his 
prescience when he said that this lake was worth the 
whole of Tunis, and that he only took Tunis to have 
Bizerta. 

Bizerta completes the chain of naval bases which 
unites France with French Africa. Corsica is, as 
M. Pelletan maladroitly confessed, the central link of 
the chain. It was unnecessary to add that it pointed 
straight to the heart of Italy ; the fact is self-evident. 
But Corsica is not yet strongly fortified. When the 
state of her finances justifies it, that too will be accom- 
plished, and the position of France in the Mediterranean 
will be widely different from what it was but five years 
ago. To estimate the importance of Bizerta as com- 
manding the Mediterranean it may be pointed out that 
all ships passing from or into the western section of 
the historic sea pass within sight of that port, except- 
ing of course those that turn north or south through 
the Straits of Messina. It is therefore no matter of 
rodomontade but a solid fact of great international im- 
port that M. Pelletan’s indiscretions have emphasised. 
It cannot be left out of account in any consideration 
of the future and it concerns Italy no less than 
ourselves. 

It may be hoped that to-day our relations with 
Italy have again reverted to something like their 
ancient cordiality. Undoubtedly for a time they were 
shaken. It may not be very profitable to consider 
who was responsible for this, but, under the condi- 
tions now prevailing, we can less than ever afford 
to dispense at will with Italian friendship; nor can 
Italy, in spite of Latin relationships and other ad cap- 
tandum phrases, afford to forget that the fresh figs which 
Cato threw down on the floor of the Senate House were 
grown very near Bizerta, and that we live in the days 
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of steam. It has been pointed out that the French 
Government being now hostile to the Church a rap- 
prochement between France and Italy is far more 
easy and likely to be effectual than it was. But who 
will guarantee the permanency of these conditions? 
A change of government in France, far more a 
change of the form of government, may destroy 
any such possibility. Bismarck was no idle dreamer 
and his nightmare was the possibility of a revived 
Catholic France united to Austria, the permanent ally 
of the Holy See, threatening the German Empire 
and the House of Savoy. The heir to the Habsburg 
throne is a rigid Catholic and he can have no real 
friendship for the House of Savoy. As things are at 
present, the feeling between the French and Italian 
Governments is excellent, and there is little doubt that 
France has recognised the claims of Italy to Tripoli 
whenever the Powers may resolve on or tolerate 
another slice being cut from the dwindling heritage of 
the sick man. But the acquiescence of France in any 
such enterprise is given with ample recognition of the 
fact that it will be no light task for Italy to undertake 
the civilising of the fanatical tribes of the Tripolitaine. 
If Italy has one eye on Tripoli she has another on 
Albania, and here she bids fair to come into conflict 
with Austria, for in this region a steady conflict of 
mining and countermining, by every kind of propa- 
ganda, has been in progress for years between the two 
allies or rivals—whichever it be the more proper to call 
them. As they are our best two friends this country 
could only view with concern any action which would 
embroil them with one another or tend to diminish 
their influence on Mediterranean politics. 

It is impossible when we consider our own position 
in the Mediterranean—where we are bound to keep our 
fleet in the highest state of efficiency, ready for action 
at any moment—to ignore that of Spain, though it 
has been much the fashion to do so in this country. 
We have always done our best to point out the grave 
error made by our people and Government in the 
hostility shown to Spain during her war with the 
United States. We thereby gained nothing solid from 
the latter, and lost our best chance of conciliating 
a people who never forget either a good or an 
ill turn. As a result we contemplate to-day the 
possibility of a Franco-Spanish alliance. Had 
we so chosen it, English capital might have 
helped to develop the vast resources of Spain and 
we might, much to our own profit, have co- 
operated in the revival of a great race. As it is we 
can only stand by and hope Spain may be better 
advised than to allow herself to be dragged in the 
wake of the Dual Alliance with no possible benefit to 
herself, and with prospects of a repetition of the dis- 
astrous story of the Family Compact. The only con- 
sequence to Spain of that ill-omened alliance was her 
participation in wars by which she lost colonies, wealth, 
navies and what remained of her prestige. If her 
rulers to-day contemplate a revival of such a policy 
they may be hastening the downfall of the dynasty. 
The control of a revived Spanish fleet and Spanish 
ports may well be French policy, for it is almost a 
necessity of her situation, but Spain would be wise to 
ignore English errors and look to a Power which has 
nothing to make out of her but everything to gain by 
her peaceful development. 


PRACTICAL IRELAND. 


A CHARACTERISTIC paradox in Irish affairs has 
lately been visible to the observer. While Cork, 
indolent easy Cork, has produced a most successful 
exhibition, brought about by the cordial co-operation of 
all classes and creeds, business-like Belfast has been 
screaming itself crazy over the comparative Pro- 
testantism of rival Parliamentary candidates. Of 
course one could easily make too much of these 
phenomena. Belfast will certainly settle down to its 
work, a little hoarse perhaps, but as energetic as ever. 
Politics in the North are, intellectually not unlike an 
occasional wild outburst on the part of a sober work- 
man, who pulls himself together when the holiday is 
over. In the South politics have been a steady 


tippling, unfitting the victim for any sustained effort in 
practical life. The important question to-day is 
whether the victim can learn to put his perpetual pre- 
occupation on one side from time to time. He will not 
give it up: there is far too much fun to be got out of 
abusing England for the average Irishman to turn con- 
tented. With him politics is to rebellion in the matter 
of guilt and danger what in Mr. Jorrocks’ eyes fox- 
hunting was to war. But from an economic point of 
view—if in the Ireland of the Land Acts one may dare 
to mention economic science—it is all important that he 
should recognise that there is in human life a place for 
practical business. Hitherto, if we may vary the trope, 
political excitement has filled in the life of the Northern 
and Southern Irishman respectively the place that love 
claimed in Byron’s man and woman. With the more 
emotional member of the partnership it has been the 
whole existence. 

And some of the popular leaders have deliberately 
willed it so. They are intellectually very much where 
stood the English Radicals sixty years ago, who be- 
lieved that if they got reform and free-trade and abolished 
several institutions the working-man would flourish. 
Until ‘‘Ireland is free” they rather like to see her 
famished. Better a starving independent than a sleek 
contented slave! Other Nationalists, however—among 
whom Mr. Field M.P. has an honourable place—have 
discovered that the purpose of government is to secure 
the happiness and well-being of the community. They 
are not a whit less sincere than the Dillons and 
O’Briens in their attachment to separatist ideals, but 
they approve, even while the Union endures, efforts 
to increase the prosperity of Ireland. Many Irish 
Unionists for reasons of their own are ready to co- 
operate in working for the good of the country—in fact 
practical efforts have generally come from individual 
landlords or business men who were not on the popular 
side. Thus within the last few years has grown up a 
body of Irishmen, differing on some fundamental ques- 
tions, united in believing that whether Ireland is to 
remain in the United Kingdom or to start for herself, 
she will be the better for the revival of her old industries, 
the inauguration of new ones, and, most of all, the 
scientific development of her great agricultural and 
pastoral resources. Mr. Horace Plunkett was there- 
fore able to get together in the ‘‘ Recess Committee” 
an unprecedented congress of Unionists, priests, and 
Parnellites. The result of their deliberations, taken up 
by Mr. Gerald Balfour, was the establishment of the 
Agricultural and Technical Department in 1899. There 
were very great difficulties in the way—Conservatives 
who honestly believed that until agitation was sup- 
pressed no enterprise could flourish, Nationalists who 
honestly believed that until ‘‘ landlordism” was extir- 
pated no good could come to Ireland. Besides, there 
were other difficulties, discreditable to their authors. 
There were agitators determined to thwart any con- 
structive effort on the part of the Unionist Government 
lest their profession should die, disappointed place- 
hunters ready to quarrel with personal appointments, 
extremists on both sides unwilling to join hands. 
Again, there was a very general feeling of apathy and 
hopelessness. Years of land agitation had scared away 
capital, boycotting had intimidated business men. Was 
it wise to sink money in a district when one’s views on 
South African policy or the intellectual value of Gaelic 
might cause one’s wares to be boycotted? Was it 
worth while for farmers to work hard when their rents 
might be raised? The gentry had to a great extent 
lost their old influence: the elective local bodies were 
in many cases known to be nests of jobbery. Irishmen 
will combine readily for political objects, but in money 
matters they have a distrust for each other which seems 
incurable. The peasantry, for instance, do not always 
trust their priests where money is concerned: would 
they trust strangers, or each other? The reality of 
these and other difficulties can hardly be appreciated 
by those who have not lived in rural Ire State 
action was bound to be cautious: unwise methods of 
benevolence had in the past pues the people. 
English legislation had in the eighteenth century 
crippled Irish industries : could the Imperial legislature 


do an thing to restore them ? 
Only, it is plain, if a spirit of self-help amongst the 
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people themselves could be established. And herein is 
the importance of such voluntary efforts as the Raffeisen 
banks—scorned of the ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal ”—and of 
the Agricultural Co-operation societies. The latter had 
since 1894 been teaching the farmers to combine for 
mutual profit, but the farmers were deficient in scientific 
knowledge of agriculture. No one doubts the natural 
quickness of Irishmen, and no one who knows the 
country will doubt the existence of an amount of hard- 
headed shrewdness (often coupled with a disguising 
frothiness of diction) in a great many of the agricul- 
turists. The function of the new Department has been 
to direct co-operation into the best channels, to give the 
much-neede«! technical instruction. Now after three 
years’ existcuce the Department has issued what may 
be called an industrial gazetteer of Ireland,* which 
reflects great credit on its producers, and in particular 
on its editor, Mr. Coyne. It is to some extent an 
enlargement of the handbook to the Irish Pavilion at 
Glasgow which we noticed a year ago, but the present 
volume contains very much new matter, and in respect 
of paper, binding, and illustrations, is infinitely the 
most attractive work ever issued of late by a Govern- 
ment department in this country. And it is encouraging 
that the workmanship is entirely Irish. 

Here, amid excellent chapters descriptive of the 
country’s natural resources and its industries, we find a 
succinct account of what the Congested Districts Board 
and the Agricultural Department are doing. The work 
of the former is fairly well known, and its operations 
are limited to the poorer districts of the western fringe, 
where a large population must inevitably find life diffi- 
cult. The new Department, on the other hand, is at 
work all over Ireland. It has taken over the super- 
vision of the veterinary work of government, and of the 
fisheries, it superintends agricultural education and 
directs the national work in science and art and technical 
instruction. It has power to keep an eye—much 
needed—on railway and canal companies. Lastly it 
collects statistics, and makes them accessible to the 
public in a readable form. Most important, perhaps, it 
works through the popularly elected local bodies. We 
think that an examination of the report will surprise 
many who hear of Irish County Councils only when 
they pass silly resolutions, of Boards of Guardians only 
when one of them goes a little too far in the pleasant 
paths of corruption. Of the 104 members of the 
Agricultural Board, 68 are elected by local bodies. Con- 
siderable powers of rating for educational purposes rest, 
under the Local Government Act, in County and Urban 
District Councils. The six County Borough Councils 
in Ireland allot, under departmental sanction, the 
money set apart for technical instruction. Of course the 
work is not done perfectly, but the people are being 
taught to help themselves, and not merely with blind 
and rapacious discontent to clamour for Government 
aid. Of course the land question is still there (it would 
be there in an aggravated form ten years after the 
present landlords had been compulsorily expropriated), 
but the freeholder is for the first time being taught to 
make the best use of his land, and the tenant-farmer is 
learning that an increase of his income by his own 
efforts can do more for him than the reduction of his 
rental by the State. 

There have been shrewd observers at work in Ireland 
before this. Edmund Spenser, Sir John Davies, Sir 
William Petty, Dean Swift, Bishop Berkeley, Arthur 
Young, Nassau Senior, all did good work in their day. 
The Irish Parliament, according to its lights, worked 
for the material prosperity of the country. But it is 
hardly too much to say that all previous efforts were 
over the heads of the people. The stormy history of 
Ireland made it practically impossible to direct men’s 
minds to the trivial round which, if we believe our 
hymnalist, will satisfy an Englishman’s desires. The 
people were apt to cry for the moon while they 
neglected to hoe their potatoes. Government was 
regarded as the West African regards the forces of 
nature—a mysterious omnipotent agency which was, 
on the whole, malicious. W. individuals—and there 


* “Treland Industrial and Agricultural.” Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland. Dublin, Cork, Belfast : Brown 
and Nolan: 1902. 55. net. 


were many—did their best, their work too often died 
with them. A good landlord who did something for his 
tenantry was succeeded by a spendthrift, or perhaps 
lived to see his influence destroyed by an agitation 
which had arisen over irrelevant matters at the other 
end of Ireland. The action of the State was spasmodic 
and capricious: often ill-advised if well-intentioned. 
There was neither a sound public opinion to work 
upon, nor a permanently active State agency to foster 
effort. Thanks mainly to Mr. Horace Plunkett we now 
have the latter, and the former is growing and will 
grow. The work of industrial regeneration must of 
necessity be very slow, and is sure to be retarded by— 
if we may speak more Hibernico—red-herrings drawn 
across its trail. ‘‘E pur si muove.” And if Mr, 
Horace Plunkett is rejected as Member of Parliament 
alike by the Protestant bourgeoisie of South Dublin and 
the Roman Catholic proletariat of Galway, it is a great 
mistake to assume that his work is thought of no 
account. He commands the confidence of the best 
elements in Irish life. For it must be remembered that 
in most parts of Ireland a Member of Parliament is 
regarded primarily as an orator expected to give some 
fun for the money expended in returning him. For 
practical work the people are learning to look elsé- 
where. 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES. 


ty would require the assistance of the powers invoked 

by Homer when he began to make the catalogue of 
the Grecian ships, to attempt a résumé of all that has 
been said during the week on subjects which raise the 
question of socialism against individualism. The talk 
has been portentous. We have had the Postal Con- 
gress, the discussion about the working of the tele- 
phones in the engineering section of the British 
Association, the paper on municipal trading in the 
economic section of the Association by the Hon. 
Robert P. Porter who represents extreme American 
individualism, and a five-column article (plus corre- 
spondence), the eighth of the series, on municipal 
socialism in the “Times”, which appeared on the 
day after the publication of Mr. Porter’s address. 
But it seems to us, trying to find our way through 
the wilderness of talk, that with the exception of 
Mr. Porter’s all these voices can be classified under 
the general heading of socialistic. As far as the 
particular subject of telephones is concerned Sir 
William Preece is a State socialist. He argued for the 
Government monopoly of telephones. The Government, 
he holds, should take anything in hand affecting the 
interests of the whole British isles. Here he goes 
beyond telephones. There is no business that appears 
to him so well conducted as that of the Post Office. 
And moreover he thinks the time will come, perhaps 
soon, when the State will have to take over the control, 
if not indeed the management of the whole railway 
business of the country. But this is all anathema to 
Mr. Porter, who believes the State is governed best that 
is governed least, and enforces the senile maxim by 
referring to the losses on the telegraph system since the 
British Government took it over. In the States he 
seems to think that they are not as those other peoples, 
the sinners against individualism, for there everything is 
run by the capitalist uncontrolled. There is not, he says 
triumphantly, in the United States any city owning and 
operating its own tramways and street railways, 
probably less than half a dozen manufacturing gas, 
very few engaged in supplying electric light ; and, he 
thought, not one engaged in the telephone busi- 
ness. The municipalities we are told have hesitated 
to plunge into experimental municipal industries. 
We never heard that the municipalities in America 
ever ventured to do anything without the per- 
mission of non-municipal personages who gave their 
permission or not according as it was profitable or 
otherwise to themselves. We imagine this simple con- 


sideration will account for the failure of the tentative 
efforts of some of the cities to “‘ plunge” into so much 
socialism as is implied in a municipality owning its own 
It was this we venture to say rather than 

taxpayers” under the 
© suggest it is to do 


gas works. 
the breakdown of the ‘‘ unhap 
burden imposed upon them. 
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injustice to the burden-carrying capacity of the backs 
that bear the American trusts. 

We believe the ‘‘Times” would not go so far 
as Mr. Porter in defence of handing over every- 
thing ‘‘to the skilful guidance of men reared 
to the business”. What that means is stated too 
nakedly to be misunderstood, and all Mr. Porter’s 
grandiloquent language about his being a believer in 
the municipal spirit of the age, and an ardent supporter 
of its higher aims, simply means that he would allow 
them to scavenge the streets by contract. They must 
not employ their own sweepers or water carts for fear 
of interfering with private enterprise. We must 
go for our model municipalities to the States; 
and shrink from our own municipal undertakings 
because we are to be frightened by the corruption of 
theirs. So far as they suit the less drastic programme 
of the ‘‘ Times ” Mr. Porter’s views as to the functions 
of the municipalities are eagerly supported by that 
journal. Both use the same sombre colours in painting 
the extravagance, the recklessness, and the corruption 
of the municipalities ; but their object is quite different. 
Mr. Porter would reduce the functions of the central 
authority to the lowest point; the ‘‘ Times” would 
increase the powers of supervision and control of the 
Local Government Board. The latter view is not anti- 
socialistic in itself but anti-municipalistic, and this view 
would be shared by many socialists who prefer State 
socialism to municipal socialism. It leaves the question 
of how much socialistic action there shall be in the 
community to be settled by the state of public opinion 
at the time. The debate comes to be merely which is 
the best instrument for doing certain things which 
must be done by the public. ‘We believe ourselves in 
the extension of the control of the central authority, and 
it is quite credible that there is very much that is 
objectionable in the way the municipalities conduct 
their operations which might be checked by more 
efficient Government guidance. Their policy is too 
often dictated by temporary electoral successes and by 
the elation of one antagonistic party over another; and 
the American spoils system is imitated on a smaller 
scale. The central authority has the advantage of a 
highly trained permanent body of officials which keeps 
it steady to a solid tradition. But complaints against 
rates and extravagance are perennial under any system, 
and the present campaign is largely engineered by a 
great many people who fleeced the ratepayers before 
municipal trading became the bugbear it is now to 
them. Much of the outcry too against the extravagance 
of municipalities has nothing to do with municipal 
trading, but is directed against the undertaking of street 
improvements, or housing schemes, or the building of 
hospitals, or the purchase of parks, all of which may of 
course be carried out extravagantly, but whether or not 
are sure to be execrated by large sections of rate- 
payers who have not the slightest communal instinct. 
We read recently a violent outburst by an old Yorkshire 
writer on natural history against ‘‘ the new and expen- 
sive system of police which has been introduced into this 
county”. That was in 1835 when municipal govern- 
ment much less municipal trading hardly existed. The 
old writer is a type whose representatives are always 
flourishing. Mr. Porter dilates with seeming enthu- 
siasm on the golden period of twenty years ago when 
better sanitary arrangements, more parks and open 
spaces, additional supply of pure water, increased 
school accommodation, establishment of free libraries, 
encouragement of music in the parks ‘‘and other 
movements for the uplifting of the people and the 
maintenance of a high degree of municipal improve- 
ment” constituted a programme which all then could 
endorse. Mr. Porter is overdoing the thing as a foil 
to his municipal trading objurgations ; and he will find 
his chief allies in the latter amongst those who have 
always been opposed as much to the one as the other. 
They are “‘ holding up their own end”, as Mr. Porter 
might say in the language of the States, fairly well at 
present ; and why Mi . Porter should have thought it 
necessary to come from America to give them the 
benefit of his assistance is somewhat of a mystery. 

It would be rather difficult to classify the grievances 


what he calls a State monopoly the low rates of wages 
of which he complains, and we are not saying unjustly, 
would be altered and everybody would be paid on a 
reasonable scale. The contrast is striking between this 
picture and that of the paradise of workmen under 
municipal socialism. It would be rather a useful 
contribution to the theory of socialism if we could lay 
down a rule that State socialism would be stingy 
and municipal socialism extravagant. It seems ex- 
tremely probable from the rates of wages given for 
certain classes of postal work that there are a good 
many employés who can be fairly described as sweated. 
This seems used, with very little reason, as an argument 
against the administration of great national services by 
the State. The honour and justice of the State are 
more implicated in treating employés fairly than is the 
case with private employers who, under the stress of 
competition, accept the doctrine of the permissibility of 
starvation wages being’ paid to superfluous labourers. 

There is always something repugnant to the conscience 
in this and, if the public understood clearly that the rates 
of wages in the Post Office are regulated by the fact that 
it can get more labour than it requires, we believe it 
would not agree with the principle. The difficulty lies 

in the technical character of the grievances ; the more 
reason therefore that the authorities should treat the 

complaints sympathetically, as the points are not very 

clear to the general public. Mr. Garland’s generalities 

were of a very doubtful character, and they were posi- 

tively foolish when he exploited the grievances against 

the Post Office as a State establishment. Many people 

besides its employés have complaints and grievances 

against it, but nobody doubts, except those who have 

their own axes to grind, that its present business is, 

and its legitimate extensions such as the telephone 

working would be, better conducted in the public 

interests than by any non-State agency. Whatever else 

it may be it is pecuniarily successful ; and as salaries 

and wages are paid out of profits. Mr. Garland’s refer- 

ence to its 44,000,000 of annual profits was pertinent 

enough. Grievances have some chance of being re- 

dressed when a concern is prosperous. Mr. Garland 

however has not shown that his protégés are neces- 

sarily worse off under a Government department than 

they would be in other circumstances; but Mr. Porter 

who hates State interference might come to his aid. 


THE PRISON POPULATION. 


Loe prayer in the Liturgy for all prisoners and cap- 
tives gains in concreteness of effect on the mind 
by the knowledge that in the various prisons in England 
and Wales during the year ending March 1902 there 
was an average daily population of 16,267. It is the 
largest average since 1885; and it has given rise toa 
housing problem which runs on parallel lines with that 
for the people outside. In previous reports, though not 
in this, a distinct connexion has been shown between 
the filthy housing of the lower classes and the non- 
deterrent effect of prison treatment on young criminals. 
The sanitary decencies and the light and air of the 
prisons are their first acquaintance with what ordinary 
people call the comforts of home. It is a curious re- 
flection that ‘‘ prison, sweet prison” would be the only 
expression in ballad form which would correspond in 
its emotional significance with the better known ditty so 
popular at Patti concerts. But when the question of 
housing prisoners has to be faced there is a simplicity 
about solving it which is in striking contrast to the 
difficulties of housing citizens who have not yet found 
their way into the prisons. In London three or four 
thousand prisoners have been transferred from metro- 
politan to provincial prisons. London has been de- 
prived of its prison accommodation, as it has been 
deprived of its house room, by a gradual process 
extending over twenty years until there is not enough 
room for the normal prison population. Brixton 
prison will be reconstructed and reopened and will take 
the place of Newgate for men only, and Holloway will 
become the prison for women only: whilst the other 
risons, Wormwood Scrubs, and Wandsworth, and 


of the President of the Postal Congress. He seems to 


put them on the ground that if the Post Office were not 


entonville will receive men alone. Holloway is to 
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cease to be associated with debtors who will go to the 
Scrubs”. 
It is quite a remarkable fact in connexion with 
ison statistics that, though imprisonment for debt has 
n abolished, there were yet over fourteen thousand 
persons in prison for this offence during the year ; 
nearly fifteen hundred more than during the year pre- 
ceding. This is a very serious matter for the general 
public. They have to pay taxes for the prisons re- 
quired for these people who improperly figure as 
criminals, and it is by no means certain that it is 
a correct policy to use our criminal machinery for 
collecting the debts of private creditors. Imprison- 
ment for civil debt, while professedly punishing that 
form of immorality which consists in not paying 
one’s legal debts, encourages that other immorality 
of the creditor which consists in recklessly giving 
credit with the prison in the background as the 
ultimate security. But there are several other classes 
persons who unduly swell the prison popula- 
tion. There are the prisoners awaiting trial who 
are often detained for long periods. Many of them 
are in prison before trial several months, often 
six or eight weeks, and are ultimately acquitted. 
Partly this is due to the long interval between the 
Assizes and Quarter Sessions, and it is an old com- 
plaint of the judges that the magistrates do not use 
their power of admitting to bail as freely as they 
ought. They send prisoners, who may be innocent, 
to await their trial in gaol when they might be 
at liberty on. bail, and at work during the in- 
terval instead of being ruined by imprisonment. 
Whether innocent or guilty the expense to the country 
by their unnecessary detention would be spared where 
there was no danger of their not appearing for trial. 
The many unnecessary hardships of unconvicted 
aes are often not realised by the public who 
x their attention solely on the fact of whether a 
prisoner is convicted or acquitted on trial. Another 
class of persons are those who are sent to prison 
when they really ought to be sent to hospital. We 
are not here referring to the very wide question of how 
far criminality in general is an indication of mental 
and physical disease. That at present is in a stage 
of discussion too vague to allow of making any 
sitive statements of a directly practical character. 
ut take the class of vagrants, referred to in the 
Prisons Report, who are sent in large numbers to 
tison for refusing to do the hard labour of the work- 
ouses. The Commissioners say ‘‘ Evidence has 
reached us during the year from many parts of the 
country, that a large proportion of prisoners thus com- 
mitted are proved on examination by the prison medical 
officer to be unfit for any form of hard labour”. The 
Governor of Canterbury Prison gives three shameful 
cases of this kind: and the Report makes the sensible 
and humane suggestion that no person shall be charged 
with this offence till he has been carefully examined by 
a medical man as fit for the task he has failed to 
perform, and unless the magistrate has had the certifi- 
cate before him. In another paragraph, referring to 
the fact that thirty-five deaths took place within a week 
of reception into prison, it is pointed out that many, if 
not most of these ‘‘ unhappy creatures ” were obviously 
in a condition unsuitable for a place of punishment, and 
more fitted for a hospital or a workhouse infirmary than 
a prison. Besides such cases as these there are the 
risoners in whom lunacy declares itself so soon after 
incarceration that removal to a lunatic asylum is neces- 
sary. Many who are on the borderland drift to and 
from prison until a moment comes when doctors can 
certify the presence of specifiable lunacy. It is a serious 
defect of the law that unless this class of persons are 
also habitual inebriates there is no means of detention 
except the prison or the lunatic asylum ; and, leaving 
aside any other consideration, they are a source of con- 
stant trouble and expense as long as the tragic farce 
of criminal trials and other pomps of the law has to be 
performed on their account. 
A special section of this class of degenerates are th 
habitual inebriates. They are now subjected to a kind 
of semi-imprisonment, but are constantly being dis- 
charged at the end of their sentences because there is 
no power to detain them longer, though it is perfectly 


certain that while they are at liberty they will be 
dangerous to the peace, morality and health of the 
community at large, and before long will find their way 
back to the State or the certified reformatory. At last 
during this year there have been started definite State 
institutions at Aylesbury and Warwick to which 
inebriates may be committed directly or by transfer- 
ence from certified reformatories. The reports of the 
Inspector Dr. Welsh Branthwaite and the medical 
officers are curious, interesting and melancholy read- 
ing; and in their account of the arrangements under 
the new scheme we see, as in other departments of 
rison management, very satisfactory evidence of the 
increased knowledge, skill, and philanthropic devotion, 
with which prison administration is now being con- 
ducted. Experience has shown that all but refractory 
cases can be treated in the certified reformatories ; and 
in future such cases will be transferred to the State 
reformatories. The scandal of not having reforma- 
tories for the worst offenders is how at an end; and in 
future they will be treated under a discipline approach- 
ing that of the prisons, unless and until they become 
amenable to the milder methods of the certified re- 
formatories to which they may then be removed. It 
must be remembered that only a limited class of persons 
can be sent compulsorily to those reformatories, and 
only after a series of offences. But their drinking 
habit is only an extreme example of the drinking habit 
in many who are at large ; and it is often uncertain 
whether the morbid nervous organisation is the cause 
of alcoholic excess, or alcoholic excess the cause of the 
morbid nerve system. In many cases it is probable 
that ‘‘ drunkenness is sought to afford temporary relief 
to a morbidly restless and excitable condition of the 
whole nervous organisation ” and it is remarkable that 
so many habitual inebriates should be overcome by 
such small quantities of alcohol. 

When these classes are deducted and some others, 
such as the six hundred and seventy soldiers who 
on a certain day were in ordinary prisons for purely 
military offences, we may note what the report 
has to say on the increase in convictions. During 
the year the total of convictions was 185,643: for 
the previous year it was 166,794: an increase of 
17,163: and of this increase 193 were penal servitude 
sentences. The Commissioners say that it is impossible 
to assign a specific cause. It is an increase distributed 
throughout the country, and they treat it as a normal 
attendant on the growth of large industrial centres 
involving an extension of borough limits and consequent 
greater police efficiency, a multiplication of penal 
statutes and bye-laws, and an increase of population 
pressing against the means of subsistence. They think 
that the average will not fall again to the level of last 
decade. It is a private interpretation that the increase 
is due to the war. Prima facie there is nothing un- 
reasonable in the view that, as many crimes are imitative 
and war is violence on a large scale, some of the crime 
is due to the war of the last three years. But it is 
hardly traceable either in the convictions on indictment 
or the summary convictions. It is not impossible that 
some of the increase in summary convictions may 
be due to crimes of violence by youths between 
sixteen and twenty-one, the period when tendencies 
to crime become manifest, and they would be just 
the kind of neurotic persons to be influenced by the 
war. Hooliganism has been sufficiently prominent to 
excite alarm ; but precisely the same thing is found in 
large towns in other countries, in Paris for example, 
where there has been no war. Moreover each year 
since 1900 inclusive has had a less number of convic- 
tions on indictment than any previous year since 1885. 
In 1901 there were actually nearly seven hundred less 
than in the previous year; and 1902 though it has a 
oo number than 1901 has a less number than 1900. 

e do not think that the missing ‘‘ specific cause ” has 
anything to do with the war in any broad sense, and 
the Commissioners have doubtless said all that 
can be said in explanation. Though the absolute 
increase is undoubted the proportion to population has 
decreased continuously since 1878 and has done so 
during the past year even in the case of summary con- 
victions.. There is moreover a slight decrease of reci- 
divist convicts since last year. Whatever features there 
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may be unsatisfactory in the figures, and we have pointed 
out some, are due to outside social circumstances not 
controlled by prison administrators. In their own 
province the growth of truer views of prison adminis- 
tration and the treatment of criminals is apparent to a 
most striking extent, and they are in advance of the 
legal means which they have at their disposal. 

During the year the new system of dietary has been 
introduced and the abolition of the treadmill effected. 
Starvation failed, as it fails outside, to make people more 
moral and amenable to reason. With a reasonable 
dietary prisoners have better: health and are more 
easily managed, and the extra dietary allowances 
rendered necessary by ill-health before have almost 
ceased. In the matter of the classification of prisoners 
the Commissioners are ahead of the intelligence of 
magistrates who are very stupid in not taking advantage 
of the Act of 1898 given for that purpose; but they are 
dependent for their power of classification in prison on 
the form of conviction. Where they have the power 
they are eager to apply the best theories of criminal 
treatment in their administration. The newest instance 
of this is seen in the ‘‘ Borstal Scheme” which is 
intended to apply to the juvenile-adult criminal of from 
sixteen to twenty-one years ofage whois committed to the 
Metropolitan prisons for a period exceeding six months, 
a special form of disciplinary treatment. With this is 
joined a system of voluntary supervision after discharge 
undertaken by an association of private individuals. 
But here, as in other instances, legal power falls short 
of what is requisite to full effectiveness. For young 
criminals, as for the neurotic elder criminal, a series of 
short sentences is ineffective and mischievous, and they 
ought to be committed for periods sufficiently long to 
o— the State really to act in loco parentis towards 
them. 


CRICKET AND ITS SCRIBES. 


T 1s with a sense of relief that we are able to write 
that the County Cricket season is over. It hada 
termination unusually dull and featureless, in that the 
question of the championship had long been deter- 
mined, while those matches, which had to be fought out 
during the last weeks of August, were deprived of 
what interest they would ordinarily have possessed by 
the justly superior attractions of the Australian eleven. 
An additional reason for this lack of interest lies, as it 
seems to us, in the comparatively low level of cricket 
shown in the average county match at the present time. 
Although there are more elevens which rank as first-class 
nowadays than there were, the number of really great 
cricketers has not increased in proportion. There are 
some counties that do not possess one great player. 
A match between Derbyshire and Leicestershire, for 
instance, does not interest us in the very least. There 
are good pa nae of course, on both sides, but the 
element of greatness is wanting. It is very easy to 
overrate the importance of this. The tendency to 
regard the man rather than the team which is so 
noticeable nowadays is certainly a bad one. It is the 
weak point of cricket, unlike most other games in 
which more than four pla ers are concerned, that it 
lends itself largely to individual display. But from 
the standpoint of the public a match in which a dozen 
first-rate men are engaged is naturally more interesting 
than one in which there are only two. The great 
teams, the bright constellations of the ‘eighties and 
early ‘nineties, have disappeared, and have been replaced 
by scattered single stars. Fifteen years ago the 
match between Surrey and Nottingham was a battle of 
iants, with Shrewsbury, Gunn, Barnes, Attewell, 
lowers, Sherwin, on the one side, and Abel, the 
Reads, Lockwood, Lohmann, and Key on the other. 
Lancashire, too, could place in the field an eleven very 
different from the present one; and Middlesex though 
irregular was always great. Gloucestershire still 
possessed Dr. Grace, no longer indeed the man of ’76, 
but still terrible and wonderful. Matches then had the 
additional charm of comparative rarity, and it was 
still rarer to chance upon one which did not produce 
some brilliant cricket. Now things are sadly altered. 
With one rémarkable exception no county can place in 


the field a really great side. There is more good cricket | 


in England now than at any previous stage in the history 
of the game ; but the immortals are not more numerous, 
and we are sometimes inclined to doubt whether their 
divinity is of as pure an essence as was that of the 
elder gods. 

We will not discuss in detail the mass of statistics 
strewn broadcast through the papers. But we cannot 
pass on without uttering one more protest against 
the grievous disregard of cricket history which the 
compilation of these barren tables displays. The 
batting and bowling averages of separate elevens are 
indeed not their worst form. The fact that the men 
have been playing together and struggling against the 
same opponents under the same conditions of weather 
throughout the season furnishes a kind of common 
denominator, which prevents them from being as falla- 
cious as figures purporting to represent the comparative 
values of all the first-class cricketers of a particular 
year. But such crudities become monstrosities when 
the author solemnly presents the public with 314 
pages of figures which are intended to help us to 
form an estimate of all the cricketers who have engaged 
in first-class cricket since 1878. It was inevitable, 
seeing how great is the craving for numerical 
estimates in more important departments of life, 
that a game which so peculiarly lends itself to statis- 
tical analysis should not escape. We cite Mr. Home 
Gordon’s book* as an extreme instance of the way 
in which modern cricket chroniclers prepare the 
path of the future historian, if, as we are inclined to 
hope, such a historian arises. We cannot but think it 
amazing and deplorable that so much time and energy 
should have been devoted to the production of so 
jejune a result, and we sincerely trust that Lord 
Hawke’s hope that every schoolboy will keep the book 
‘‘in his playbox ”—if such a receptacle is still in com- 
mon use—will not come true. Compared with Mr. 
Gordon’s announcement that the aim of the book is 
to ‘‘supply at a glance all the information that can 
possibly be needed”, the performance is lamentably 
weak. There is no attempt to draw useful deduc- 
tions, the one object for which statistics exist; to 
show for instance what bowlers or batsmen were 
most effective on hard or soft wickets. Mistakes 
in this kind of work are of course inevitable, but 
it is odd to see Mr. Trumble described as a slow 
bowler, Rhodes as medium, Mr. Wells as medium, and 
Mr. C. E. M. Wilson as slow. The wicket-keeper’s 
section suggests as little as the others, for no record is 
given of the number of innings in which each man kept. 
It may be said of course that to have given more details 
would have unduly increased the size of the volume. 
To this we can only reply, that, considered as a statisti- 
cal work, most of the matter contained in the book is 
irrelevant or only fit foran appendix. As it stands now 
‘‘ Form at a Glance”—a gloriously journalistic title by 
the way—is an actuarial curiosity ; it is hardly worthy of 
the name of statistics and in the historic sense is utterly 
valueless. 

It is with a sense of real relief and pleasure that we 
turn to Mr. C. W. Alcock’s ‘‘ Surrey Cricket” + which 
all interested in the development of the game will 
welcome as a real contribution to its history. The first 
chapter on county cricket by Lord Alverstone is well 
worth reading. The rest of the book is mainly devoted 
to the history of the Surrey Club but space is found for 
the history of the game outside the sacred precincts of 
the Oval. The chapters are from the pens of several 
contributors and naturally vary in their literary merit, 
but all breathe a spirit of keenness and love of their 
subject, and have something new to tell us. ‘The 
statistical portion is placed, reasonably enough, at the 
end of the book. 

So far no one has ventured upon a really exhaustive 
history of our great national game. The scheme of 
such a book would require very careful thought and 
great restraint but we see no reason why it should not 
be written. We have in our mind a history of the 
development of the game itself, considered, so far as 
is possible, separately from administrative and financial 


* <*Cricket Form at a Glance.” By Home Gordon. London: 
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questions. Such a work would embody the history of 
technical advance with a chronicle of the game, and 
would endeavour by directing the attention of the 
reader to the great figures to give interest and con- 
centration. Three main factors would have to be kept 
in view. In the first place a sufficient variety of incident 
would be required to make the book readable. Cricket 
matches are not links in a chain of events, like debates 
in Parliament, or battles in the field. It would be 
ithpossible, even if it would not be fatal to a history, 
to give them all; but representative games would 
have to be carefully described, not, be it noted, 
summarised. Really good accounts of cricket matches 
are few and far between; Mr. Charles Fry and Mr. 
Robert Lyttelton are the only writers we can call to 
mibd at the present moment, who possess a sufficiency 
of spirit, knowledge, and education. 

It would be a real loss to cricket lovers if such 
@ames as the test matches at Manchester and the 
Oval were not adequately recorded. They deserve a 
closely detailed account, not written in the Pavilion, 
but composed from impressions received on the 
field by the players themselves. It must never 
be forgotten that cricket is a matter of infinite de- 
tail and that it is on the accurate description of this 
that the interest of any account depends. Most 
summaries, such as those given by Wisden, are 
worthless. One might tell almost as much from the 
score-sheet. While however our history is varied 
enough to attract, it must have running through 
it a distinct idea of movement and progress. The 
historian must take pains to watch the march of 
thought in the cricket world as elsewhere, to point 
out clearly the changing standpoint from which the 
different departmeats in the game are viewed, to note 
the men who bring new ideas and watch their influ- 
ence. Lastly our author must contrive to give to his 
work something of the epic spirit, the only spirit, that 
is, in which cricket can be played or through which its 
reality, intensity and charm can be conveyed to the 
reader. Nyren in his memoirs managed to do this; 
and it can be done again on a wider field with greater 
figures dominating the contest and greater issues 
depending upon it. The struggle of England and 
Australia has never been worthily told; and here 
we have a concentration of interest which the history 
of county cricket does not offer, and a mightier cluster 
of heroes to sing. We hope that before the generation 
of the Graces shall have passed away someone will 
arise who will undertake the historian’s task. 


HIS RETURN. 


7" E goats’-hair tents, surrounded by their blue-grey 
hedge of piled-up camel thorn, stood in a semi- 
circle, forming a little shoal in the vast ocean of green 


grass chequered with poppies, marigolds, and borage, — 
_ stones; then waking, prayed again, but with his 


which stretched on every side for miles until it joined 
the marshes of Zimour. Grass and more grass, and 
still more flowers, in which the little kids skipped 
joyously. Herbage in which the bursting cattle lay and 
chewed the cud: in which the mares and foals 
wandered and fed, raising their heads to answer the 
shrill neigh which now and then came from the stallions 
tied before the tents. A vast green plain in spring, in 
summer a brown waste, and in the winter a great 
slough of mud. A plain on which, from their first 
strange eruption into the history of the world, from 
their dry stony steppes in the Hedjaz and Yemen, Arabs 
have wandered, fought, and fed their flocks, tilling 
the soil but fitfully, passing their lives in patriarchal 
fashion, and remembered after death but when their 
son’s or grandson’s horse stumbles upon their ragged 
headstones grouped about the whitewashed kouba of a 
saint. A world in which men pass their lives so close 
to nature, and in such communion with their flocks, 
that looking at it the incomprehensible, mysterious 
story of the Old Testament becomes as plain as if we 
saw it acted out before our eyes. 

In the square castle, with its crenellated walls, set in 
its frame of green-leaved apricot and peach trees, lives 
the scriptural ‘‘king”. Time and the march of 


centuries (which have slipped past unheeded by the 
dwellers in the tents) have changed him to a Moorish 
governor. In all essentials, in his proud, scornful eye, 
his lust for women and for power, in his injustice, or his 
perhaps still more unjust attempts at righteousness ; his 
love of horses, and of a simple prehistoric pomp, he has 
remained unchanged. Save that he carries a long gun 
balancing on his saddle instead of holding in his hand a 
spear, when he rides out to watch the ploughmen work 
(the oxbird, white and Egyptian looking, following the 
plough), the difference is not great. The same white 
flowing clothes, in which even a negro looks majestic, 
the same bare sandalled or soft slippered feet; the 
turban or the strings of camels’ hair bound round the 
head ; no matter if the Moorish kaid hides in a pocket 
of his caftan a cheap Waterbury watch. 

Isaiah and the minor prophets, and he who wrote the 
immoral story of the Jewish harlot Esther, and of Haman, 
her bold compeer, have set down for us the inward and 
perhaps spiritual graces owned by the wicked ‘‘ king”, 
and by the Moorish kaid alike. Lavish in superfluities, 
mean in essentials, after the fashion of the Eastern of 
all time; slow and sententious in their utterance, 
delivering a proverb as if it were something which they 
themselves had lived through, or at the least had met 
with and noted for the first time in set recorded speech, 
the kaid and king touch hands above the world of 
telegraphs and steam. 

The ‘‘king” still lives, for ever set in the pages of 
the minor prophets, as a Roman emperor lives, carved 
in an amethyst; and the kaid, does not the harmless, 
and perhaps unnecessary tourist still depict him for us 
in his primeval childish villainy—a villainy so ele- 
mentary as to be almost virtue, when compared with that 
to which rises the flight of those whose lot is thrown in 
lands of school-boards and the advantages of modern 
life. Around them both the quiet pastoral life flowed 
and flows peacefully, and as unmoved by outside 
influences as is the image of a landscape mirrored in 
a lake. 

To goats’ skin tents, to grassy plains, and the quiet 
life all undisturbed except by fears of the exactions of 
the kaid, which after all to him seemed quite as una- 
voidable as death, Bu’Horma’s thoughts went back 
with longing from the confinement to the barracks, in 
a distant city in the service of his king. Long idle days 
he sat outside the palace gates, starving and dozing, 
whilst flies in thousands buzzed about his ears. Long 
days he wandered in bazaars amongst the throngs of 
white robed, noiseless footed citizens. In the long 
tortuous kaiseria, gay with red sashes ana embroidered 
bridles, and handkerchiefs from the far looms of the 
mysterious Manchester, where Christians (Allah in his 
might destroy them all!) labour by day and night, so 
that the faithful may have wherewithal to wipe off 
sweat, he loitered listlessly. Sometimes he sat and 
listened to the water bubbling in the rills of tiles 
which intersect the mosque, praying at intervals, 
sleeping for hours, a bundle of white rags upon the 


thoughts still straying to the tents. Sometimes, upon 
his lord’s behest, perched on a high red saddle, more or 
less dilapidated, and with his gun held upright, like a 
spear, or balancing across the saddle bow, he trotted 
over plains, crossed rivers, and scaled mountains, en- 
during hardships and in peril of his life, to bring the 
news of the arrival of a new lot of bicycles for his 
liege lord in Fez. As he passed goats’ hair tent, or 
reed-thatched hut upon the way, he spoiled the people 
to the utmost of his power, holding, as all the Arabs 
hold, that power is given by God into man’s hand to 
use, and that authority is to be exercised, or it will 
shortly fall into contempt. 

Although the dwellers in the tents were mere 
facsimiles of what he was himself before his fortune 
called him to the sword, he did not pity them oving, 
as every Arab does, only his family, and holding all 
mankind an enémy if they are born a mile beyond his 
tent. 

Once, and once only, did Bu’Horma during his 
service really enjoy and see the real old Arab life of 


_ blood and plunder, the love of which lies at the root. 


of every Arab’s heart. Once, and once only, but so 
acutely that it tinged his life to his {last hours, un- 
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settling him, and displacing in his heart at last even 
his birth-love of the low black tents. 

A kaid after, like Ahab, having run his course of 
blood, of tyranny, and lust, and being besides sus- 
pected of having concealed much wealth, the Sultan 
sent an expedition to his castle, to take and bring him 
back to Fez. In an evil hour the kaid, having waxed 
strong, essayed to kick, after the fashion of his 
scriptural prototype, Kaid Jeshurin. Mustering his 
guards, he placed them on the wall, setting 
his women, with turbans on their heads, between 
the ‘“‘tapia” battlements to make a show of 
force. His money he threw down a well, and having 
poisoned several jars of oil and honey and some 
loaves of bread, had his best horses saddled in the 
courtyard, and waited, with a train of powder laid to 
his wives’ and children’s rooms, for the assaylt. He had 
not long to wait, for the emissaries of the court, though 
few in number, had, in the Moorish fashion, made 
themselves friends of the members of the tribe the kaid 
oppressed. Upon their ragged horses, their tattered, 
sand-stained “‘ haiks” streaming out in the wind, the 
tribesmen mustered as vultures muster to the carcase 
of a camel left upon the road. Carrying their spear-like 
guns hooped round with brass, and with their single 
pointed spurs strapped on their naked ankles, and 
hanging loose below their heels, their bridle hands held 
high on the near side, as they, were steering boats, the 
tribesmen with their faces veiled in linen rags soon 
swarmed about the walls. Whirling about like gulls 
upon the wing, they wheeled their horses, firing as 
they turned, after the fashion of the Parthians or 
Comanches, their bullets raising little puffs of dust 
from the mud walls, then pausing to reload, another 
troop advanced, and so the game might have gone on 
for ever, and no one much the worse, as they took care 
to keep well out of range, except just at the moment 
of attack. Inside the kasbah the kaid had little 
need to stimulate his bodyguard, for each man fought, 
not only with a halter almost dangling on his neck but 
with the fear of torture in his mind. The women from 
the courtyard down below passed up the rifles, ready 
loaded, and the men on the walls fired till the -guns 
grew hot, killing a horse or two, and now and 
then bringing a soldier to the ground, but as they 
fired the crowd of tribesmen always increased, so that 
the kaid and all his followers knew that their doom 
was sealed. Just about evening time, as the light 
failed, and cartridges within the fort were running 
short, tribesmen and soldiers, dashing to the door, 
forced it and entered with a rush. The kaid, drawing 
a box of cheap Algerian matches from an embroidered 
bag, lighted the train, which fizzled and went out. 
Then springing on his horse, with but three horsemen, 
he galloped through a gate which a black slave held 
ready for him, and in the failing light, amidst a fire of 
desultory shots, soon vanished in the dusk, his dead- 
white face and grey beard dyed with henna peering 
back, for a last look upon his home, as, his legs tucked 
against his horse’s side, with voice, with spurs and bit, 
he urged him on across the plain. 

The setting sun flushed the mud walls a brick-dust 
pink and blended all the crumbling towers and crenel- 
lated battlements into a Babylonian looking mass as 
the wild horsemen and the red-clad soldiers poured into 
the fort. The doomed defenders were soon hacked to 
shreds under the knives of the fierce riders, and then 
the older men commenced the search for money, and 
the rest made for the apartments where the women 
were confined. Before the door two or three soldiers 
of the kaid fired a last volley, and almost before the 
smoke had cleared away were dead, their throats cut 
and their bellies ripped up by the long knives from 
Mequinéz which all the tribesmen wield. In the court- 
yard a donkey, struck by a bullet, slowly bled to death 
amongst the corpses of the kaid’s men, who, naked and 
with their noses and their ears cut off, lay stiffly in the 
dust, their blood coagulating, and the flies already 
buzzing round their wounds. Inside the women’s 


rooms shouting and cries were heard, and the body 
of an old negress, dripping with blood, was hurled 
down from the roof into the yard, where it lay, indecent 


women were shared out amongst the men. A tall thin 
Arab girl fell to Bu’Horma’s share. 

** Reeking she came to me,” he said, “‘ from the hot 
kisses of her ravishers. She looked at me, her eyes 
cast down, her veil in tatters, as the tears fell slowly 
down her cheeks. She looked at me, and at once there 
came into my soul that which I never felt. That night 
I spared her, sleeping by my horse, and in the morning 
she was sitting by me, and when I waked she rose and 
took my horse to water at the well.” . 

For three days did the conquerors ransack the place 
for money, but found none; and in the meantime 
= of them died from eating of the poisoned 
ood. 

Bu’Horma “‘ caught in the eyelids” of the Arab girl, 
dozed in the shade until at last the signal came to 
saddle up and ride. Long did the girl plead that she 
might go with him, but he, knowing the precariousness 
of Arab life, or perhaps fearing satiety, or because his 
horse was lame and could not carry double, turned a 
deaf ear, though, as he said ‘‘ Her prayers made me 
feel like a young lamb left motherless and which has 
not yet learned to graze”. So taking five and twenty 
dollars, all his share of the sacked kasbah, from his 
bag, he put it in her hand, and rode away erect upon 
his horse, looking out steadfastly upon the plain. 

Years passed away, and still the Sultan never gave 
the word which would enable poor Bu’Horma to return 
to his beloved tents. His beard grew thick upon his 
chin ; by careful, well considered theft he had acquired 
good clothes and arms, even a horse, and still he 
lingered lounging at the palace gates, or now and then 
was sent on expeditions against the mountain tribes. 

At last the longed for, almost despaired of, order 
came, and he was free to go. 

At daybreak, mounted on his horse, he passed the 
city gates. Perched on his high red saddle, gun in 
hand, and on his head the high-peaked fez just peeping 
from his turban, which marks the soldier of the 
mahksen, he kept upon his way. At times he ambled 
swiftly at the Eastern pace, which, whilst it bends the 
horse’s legs into fantastic, and almost anti-geometrical 
positions, yet leaves the rider so unshaken in his seat 
that he can carry in his hand a jar of water, and not 
spill a drop ; at others drawing to a walk, but always 
with a wary eye turned upon every side, he rode past 
duar and past kasbah, never alighting from his horse 
till his day’s march was done. 

On the fifth evening he was near his home, and saw 
on every side of him the well-remembered plains. 
Though years had passed, straight as a pigeon homing 
through the air he trotted to the tents. All was un- 
changed, the mares fed in the flowery grass ; the colts 
played, whinnying, at their heels; sheep bleated, and 
the camels strayed about, looking as if they had 
survived from some anterior world: all was the same 
as it had been when first he went to Fez. 

Seated upon the ground, his bagk against the side 
wall of the tent, his father sat, looking but little older 
save for his snowy beard, for time seems to do little on 
an Arab of the plain, except to dry the tissues, and 
make sinews harder than in youth. Gravely his father 
welcomed him as he had only seen him yesterday, 
and then Bu’Horma, getting off his horse, saw and 
embraced his mother, who raised the shrill Lu-Lu 
which Arab women raise to show their joy. Brothers 
and sisters came and stared at him with dry unsym- 
pathetic eyes, having grown up to man’s estate during 
his absence at the capital. 

Night fell, and from the tent which served as mosque 
rang out the call to prayer; cows lowed, and sheep 
and goats were driven to the fold; and in the khaima 
Bu’Horma and his folk ate ‘‘baizar” and drank 
‘‘libben” from a great wooden bowl which passed 
from hand to hand. Long did they sit and talk, after 
the fashion of their race, of money and the scarcity of 
bread, and of the price of eggs in Tangier, and if the 
Sultan soon designed to take the field, gathering the 
taxes as he went in person, at the sword’s point, as 
Sultans all have done since first Mohammed drove his 
camels on the road. Much did Bu’Horma tell of Fez, 
and of the wonders of the town, its mosques, its houses 
seven storeys high, and of the tricks of those who 


and grotesque, looking like dirty indiarubber in the 
sun, and all was still. Then, the first fury over, the 


-dwelt there, with much about the Jews, the Christians, 
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and much lore he did unfold of courts and policies, 
and things that he knew nothing of, such as the ship 
our Lord the Sultan had just bought which mounted in 
the air like ‘‘ El Borak”, and in three days could go to 
Londrés and come back again to Fez. 

Then when the family lay down to sleep he wandered 
out, and looked at the familiar stars, watching them 
rise above the distant hills, just where they rose when 
he, a boy, kept sheep upon the plain. Long did he 
ponder, thinking much upon the world, and of the girl 
who for three days had held his heart after the sack of 
the kaid’s kasbah in the south. 

Opening his lungs he sniffed up the night air, and 
smelt the well remembered smells, of cows, of sheep, 
of camels, with all the scents which hang about an Arab 
duar from the far Yemen to the Sahara. All was fami- 
liar, and at the same time strange to him; something 
was wanting in the old life, to which he had looked 
back for so many years, and as he stood a feeling 
grew on him that it was best for him to go. Then as 
he walked about his eye fell on his horse eating its 
barley greedily, upon a mat spread out upon the ground. 
He waited patiently till it had finished the last grain, 
and slowly saddled up; then, with a last look at the 
sleeping tents, he mounted silently, and settling his 
haik, touched his horse with the spur, and vanished 
noiselessly upon the road to Fez. 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


THE FALL OF THE YEAR. 


4 i invention of clocks and calendars has perhaps 

done as much as anything else—after the grand 
discovery of living indoors—to cut mankind off from 
familiarity with the ways of Nature. When we draw a 
dial from our poke, instead of judging the slant of the 
shadows across the grass, or refer to printed tables of 
days instead of marking the flowering of the vines or 
the flight of the swallow, we are little likely to re- 
member what we have lost, the advantage of inevitable 
intimacy with the outer world, possessed by those who 
had to take their own observations and work out their 
reckoning for themselves from the signs of earth and 
sky. And not only is there the loss of contact with 
Nature and her moods: the habit of thinking of Time 
as a thing of wheels and escapements in some degree 
distorts our view of her processes. The notion of a 
dial, of continuous circular motion which we commonly 
connect with the sensible pace of Time, is well enough 
in the case of the daily stage, the ‘‘ diurnal round” 
=" by the visible arc of the greater and lesser 
ights, 

‘* vigiles mundi magnum versatile templum 
Sol et luna suo lustrantes lumine circum—” 


but to think of the yearly course of the seasons as no 
more than a revolution, as “‘ the circling year” or ‘‘ the 
round of months” makes us miss a good deal of its 
inner meaning, some of those finer graces lying under 
the surface of things, which are the province of insight 
as distinct from sight. The old division of Spring and 
Fall is nearer the mark : perhaps the nearest parallel to 
be found is that of the flow and ebb of the sea, with its 
cross-currents, its pauses and momentary returns 
against the main motion, with the hush of the slack 
water brimming at the full tide and the-dead wastes 
uncovered at the low. We recognise very generally 
the principle of settings-back of the cycle of change in 
such a rude instance as the customary returns of the 
east wind’s arctic flaws in an English May; but we do 
not sufficiently observe that all through the year there 
are counter-marches of the seasons, reconnaissances of 
the advancing power which presently vanish and leave 
no trace, reoccupations when the retiring force makes 
unexpected head, and unaccountable truces.at the very 
height of the conflict. In this way there are few years 
in which there does not fall an anticipation of autumn 
in what should be the full age of the summer, when 
after heat and thunder-rain overnight, some morning 
brvaks cold and still, wrapped in mist that will not 
yield to the sun all the forenoon. It is autumn, beyond 
question; although there may not be one of the 
ordinary and obvious signs to show it. Except per- 


haps here and there in garden and orchard, there is 
no touch of ‘‘a fiery finger on the leaves”. The 
woods carry the sombre black-green of a moist summer, 
the colour that Constable made his own; over their 
dark forms, solid and rock-like, the oaks show a flush 
of fresher green, the vigorous growth of the midsummer 
shoot. Sheaves of the lingering harvest still stand 
here and there along the grey stubble. The swallows 
are still busy, sweeping low along the south side of the 
hedgerow elms, and only beginning, late and early in 
the day, to gather on the roofs in preliminary con- 
gresses of departure.. But in a score of minor signs, 
the fall has set its character on the day. The mists 
that filled the meadows with a cold white lake at dawn 
lighten a little as the veiled sun gets power, and almost 
in a moment catch a smothered warmth ; but they will 
not lift altogether, clinging to the drenched earth; and 
at noon the landscape beyond the next hillside fades in 
a grey luminous haze. At most the low-lying vapour 
thins enough to show vague light and dark of formless 
clouds overhead, which touch the fields with a pale 
shimmer or drown them in hollow gloom. The grass 
bears a silver-grey bloom of dew and meshed gossamer, 
across which the shadows, when the sun breaks 
through, lie almost imperceptibly faint. In the muffled 
silence a robin, perching among the brambles close to 
the wayfarer’s path, shrills his little morality of summer 
past : cuckoo and nightingale are gone ; winter comes 
again; the robin is here, says the minor descant, with 
a power of melancholy curiously out of proportion to 
the scale of the song. 

Melancholy, of the mild-minded sort, is the humour 
of the hour; a temper, as far as it will bear analysis, 
that seems to grow out of the sense of ending and 
departure, the shapes of waste and decay that lie all 
about the path, ragged leaf and shrivelled stem, the 
tangle of spent and seeded growths, beaten down and 
bleached by rain and sun that called them from the 
ground. The neglected pastures, which are the wild 
garden of this end of summer, make a piece of broken 
colour more full and various than either woods and 
meadows can show in spring. Yarrow, eyebright, 
centaury almost smother the wiry bents ; above them 
stands a forest of rusty docks, black and rose hard- 
heads, thistles half purple and half silky down, yellow 
ragworts. But there is no inner grace or meaning in 
the display ; amid these plots of flaunting weeds—ill 
enough, most of them—ragged weather-beaten adven- 
turers, there come to mind the March meadows when 
the daffodils kindled to the sun as the cloud-shadows 
swept away from knolls and hollows, or wet April sun- 
sets on the hyacinths in a wood-clearing. It seems 
hard to believe that only six months ago and on these 
very fields, out of this same air and sun was lit that vivid 
fire which now smoulders and fills the valleys with its 
white reek. The thought of this drowsy hour of arrest 
and decay is a long stretch from the thought of the 
lift and impulse of spring, its Bacchic enthusiasm and 
infantine freshness; but it seems almost as far from 
the recollection of summer that was at the height but 
now, the still-ripening, still-expanding time that grew 
richer every hour. There are but two seasons after 
all; the moment after the culmination the great 
change begins, the full tide is already drawing down 
towards the grey deeps. The circle is no true emblem 
of Nature’s year; nothing fits it so well as the old 
parabola of Spring and Fall. 

When noon is gone, the mists break and lift; and 
down to his setting, a clear gold ball behind the hills, 
the sun brings back high summer again, in un- 
diminished sovereignty, save for those who read in a 
paler and less transparent blue of the sky, in shadows 
that soften as they lengthen, in cooler airs that breathe 
under northern hedge-side or covert, the sign-manual 
of autumn set upon the world. For those who care for 
such differences, there are signs to be read in the scale 
of colouring that answers the steady afternoon sun- 
light. As the distinctive tones of Spring were in the 
main infused, refracted light, tinting the ray that 
struck them like precious stones, so the proper hues of 
the Fall are flat reflections coming back to the eye as 
from so much painted canvas. There is nothing of the 
mysterious, nameless colour of early spring, of the 
oppositions and accentuations of light on light vibrating 
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at a pitch which only Turner could follow. Here the 
key is set down to a slower beat, to the atmosphere of 
Constable’s glooming oaks and sweeps of pearly blue 
horizon, or to the gold-brown afterncon of Claude. 
The modification of local colour by change of atmo- 
sphere and the angle of the sun is a subject which has 
hardly received all the attention it deserves ; two of its 
most noticeable distinctions are to be well observed in 
the first days of autumn ; the effects of ground-haze, 
first as a semi-opaque wash (to go back to the con- 
venient picture-illustration) which ‘‘ brings together” 
all the planes of the landscape in a scale of cool tones, 
blue-grey, purple-grey, green-grey } secondly as a 
glaze or varnish, so to say, a transparent warmth of 
gold or bronze according to the hour, mellowing but 
setting down the whole. 

Half an hour after sundown the seal of autumn is 
clear for anyone to read. Thin trails of vapour grow 
along the headlands and over plashy places of the fields. 
Scents of dead leafage and tanned grass come and go 
on shifting airs that are now tepid from the day, now 
chill with the settling dew. Again the robin sings, 
perched close to the listener and eyeing him with side- 
long look as though the song were meant for his ear 
alone, piping the little cadence that touches that dis- 
proportionate melancholy, and ruffling his feathers 
December-wise against the tarnished amber of the 


afterglow. 


A PRETTY PLAY SPOILT. 


"THE theme of ‘Quality Street” (produced last 

Wednesday at the Vaudeville Theatre) is that of 
‘* The Finding of Nancy”. Mr. Barrie sets out to show 
us, as did Miss Syrett, the tragedy of a girl in whom 
joy of life is being sapped by years of drudgery—a girl 
growing old without benefit of girlhood. But nothing 
could be more different than the spirit in which the two 
authors have touched their theme. Here we have the 
essential difference between masculine and feminine. 
Miss Syrett it is who sounded the masculine note, Mr. 
Barrie now chiming in with the feminine. Miss Syrett 
went straight to the root of the matter, strong and 
unflinching. Mr. Barrie hovers around it, smiling 
and sobbing in a very pretty and becoming manner, 
and quite sure that we shall all liken him to an April 
day. Commercially, it is well for Mr. Barrie that he 
behaves thus, since the average playgoer loves this 
kind of behaviour as deeply as he is disturbed and 
annoyed by Miss Syrett’s kind. Artistically, too, it is 
well for Mr. Barrie. Neither his humour nor his pathos 
blends well with any attempt to create seriously from 
the materials of real life. In his descriptions of Thrums 
he was always delightful, for the very reason that his 
Scotch peasants were as remote from reality as are the 
Irish fairies of Mr. Yeats. They were just the creatures of 
his humour and pathos, to be irresponsibly enjoyed by us. 
But when Mr. Barrie begins, as he began in his book 
‘* Tommy and Grizel” and in his play ‘‘ The Wedding 
Guest”, to try to tackle seriously the serious real things 
around him, then his pathos runs to mawkishness, and 
his fun is apt to jar; then, moreover, his fundamental 
ignorance of any kind of life outside the local colour 
invented by him degenerates into something of a 
nuisance. SolIam glad that of his latest theme he 
has made merely a little fairy story, with characters 
not pretending to be more than shadows cast by 
characters of Miss Jane Austen, and performing a 
shadow-dance of a strictly theatrical kind. Into such 
characters and incidents as we have here may be infused 
quite agreeably any amount of Mr. Barrie’s famous 
mixture—I refer not to the most famous one of all, 
known to us through the advertisements of tobacconists, 
but to that tears-and-laughter mixture, which, I am 
glad to think, must have been found almost equally 
saleable. ‘‘ Quality Street”, in fact, is a thing done in 
Mr. Barrie’s right manner. I cannot describe it better 
than by saying that it is ‘sweetly pretty”. It is per- 
haps the sweetliest prettiest thing yet done by Mr. 
Barrie. And if it do not become in England one of 
his most lucrative things, the fault will be not his, but 
rather the fault of its English interpreters. 

Ironically enough, the play suffers in interpretation 
through the very fact which is its main motive: that 


women are ashamed of being no longer young or of 
not looking young. When first is shown to us the 
parlour in Quality Street, Miss Phoebe Throssell is 
twenty years old, Miss Susan thirty or so. Miss Phoebe 
is held to be marriageable, but Miss Susan is regarded 
as being far past the period of her attractions—a 
creature irremeably on the shelf. Yet I vow that 
Miss Marion Terry, as Miss Susan, might have passed, 
physically, for an ingénue. And in exactly similar case 
were three ladies who impersonated three spinsters 
coéval with Miss Susan. After the first act (according 
to the programme) nine years elapse. Not with so 
much as a wing of gossamer do they touch Miss Susan. 
The lady has not aged by one fraction of a second. 
Nor have her three coévals. Nor has her little 
sister. And yet, according to Mr. Barrie, the little 
sister is now a confirmed sufferer from headache and 
‘tired eyes” and other grievous symptoms of eld, 
hastened by the drudgery of keeping a school. Inso- 
much that Valentine Brown, remembering her as she 
was, and now, after long years of absence, seeing her 
as she is, is stung to the quick by the horrid pathos of 
it all. Sois the elder sister. So is everyone—every- 
one, I mean, who does not happen to be on the other 
side of the footlights. To everyone who does happen 
to be in that position, and who sees on the stage not a 
single female arrived at years of discretion, all this talk 
about the tragedy of growing old and forfeiting all that 
in life is lovely does not ring truly enough to draw the 
number of tears which intrinsically it deserves of us. 
Without the illusion of coming eld Mr. Barrie’s play is 
pointless. I urge Mr. Barrie to go angrily down to 
the theatre and call a dress-rehearsal and insist on 
his rights. Of course, Miss Marion Terry and Miss 
Ellaline Terriss and the rest might argue that the 
notion of a woman being necessarily less attractive at 
the age of thirty than at the age of twenty was an 
absurd notion, refutable by thousands of cases to be 
found in real life. But let not Mr. Barrie be drawn into 
any consideration of modern actuality. He has a per- 
fectly sound case to go on. It is true that in England, 
at this time, women remain young in aspect and in 
spirit for an unconscionably long time. But the fashion 
is quite recent. You need not go so far back as to the 
daguerreotypes in quest of a time when women put all 
grace or coquetry aside, resigning themselves to middle 
age, as soon as their thirtieth birthday was upon them. 
Even a lustre ago, the woman of thirty dressed and 
behaved like an old maid, even as the youngest married 
woman dressed and behaved like a matron. Even to- 
day you need go no further than Germany to find 
an exact parallel to that curious state of things. The 
standards by which youth and age are judged (and, 
therefore, youth and age themselves) vary in various 
times and places. I suppose that the more artificial 
the society, and the more self-conscious its pursuit of 
life, the greater is the tendency to prolong that period 
of life which is regarded as most pleasant. In any 
case, the fact remains that in the early part of this 
century, which is the period of Mr. Barrie’s play, 
women looked, and felt themselves to be, well-stricken 
in years at an age that seems to us vernal. And the 
wilful disregard of that fact by the ladies engaged at 
the Vaudeville is a fault crying for rectification. It is 
strange that even the best actresses are inclined to be 
women first and artists afterwards. And it is a pity 
that authors and stage-managers do not strive more 
manfully to reverse that order. 

I wish it were half so easy to explain what good 
acting is as to explain what isn’t good acting. Suchis - 
the disparity between the two tasks that one is always 
laying oneself open to the charge of ungraciousness. 
How much more pleasant it would be now to spend my 
time in praise of Miss Marion Terry, with ever so brief 
a disparagement of Miss Ellaline Terriss, than to spend 
it in the following manner! But what can I say of Miss 
Terry, except such words as “sensibility” and ‘‘ grace” 
and ‘‘ sincerity ” and so forth? I might add how glad 
I was to see a woman really feeling the part she was 
acting, really yormr erself it (in spirit, 
though not in aspect). But how e all that would 
be, how unilluminating! I might try to analyse Miss 
Terry’s technique; but with what chance of success? 
Is not the whole virtue of technique to be invisible, to 
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defy analysis? On the other hand, Miss Ellaline 
Terriss offers a handle for something better than vague 
platitude, by reason of the very fact that she does not 
even begin to act—not, at least, in any strict sense of 
the word. She walks and talks very prettily, and is 
very pretty altogether. But never for one moment 
does she forget herself, still less merge herself for us, 
in the part she is playing. And in ‘‘ Quality Street”, 
alas! she is playing a very important part—a part on 
which rests quite a half of the play’s burden, a part 
requiring infinite skill. All she does with it, in the 
lighter scenes, is to coo and nestle appealingly towards 
the audience, as though she were speaking the tag of 
an old English comedy ; whilst in the emotional scenes 
she is like nothing but a school-girl repeating a lesson at 
the top of her voice. The voice, I repeat, is very pretty, 
and—but no! why qualify? Miss Terriss, flushed 
by the applause of her uncritical audience, and by the 
pzans of critics who think it safer not to discriminate 
between chalk anc cheese, can face with equanimity 
my little plain truth. Of Mr. Seymour Hicks, as 
Valentine Brown, all that can be said is that from the 
moment of his first entry into the Miss Throssells’ 
parlour he behaves only as though he were playing 
football ; and all that can be hopefully suggested to 
him is that he might try, by degrees, to make it 
parlour-football. The rules of the latter game are, I 
believe, quite simple—simpler far, anyhow, than the 
rules of acting. Max. 


THE SUN LIFE OFFICE. 


T HE progress of a great institution like the Sun Life 

Assurance Society is a matter of importance to a 
great many people. At the end of last year, when a 
Valuation of its liabilities was made, there were over 
34,000 policies in force, assuring more than £ 14,000,000. 
Apart, however, from those directly interested as 
policy-holders in the office the increasing prosperity of 
the Society in recent years is a fact to be noted with 
satisfaction by everyone at all concerned in insurance 
matters. 

The Sun Life has long been one of the best known 
imsurance companies, and the public are very apt to 
buy their policies from companies whose names are 
familiar ; on this account the Society had a popularity 
which some years back was hardly merited by the 
results of its policies and its methods of management. 
Its methods were changed, and the story of its subse- 
quent progress is one of unqualified success. The 
results of its quinquennial investigation prove how well 
its affairs have been handled, and how completely the 
work of reform has been accomplished. 

The new business reported last year is larger in 
amount than on any previous occasion, and as the ex- 
penses of the Society amount to only about 16 per cent. 
of the premiums as compared with more than 20 per 
cent. in some previous years, this constitutes a good 
report, since it is notoriously difficult to make an in- 
crease of new business accompany a decrease in the 
rate of expenditure. Doubtless a large amount of this 
new business consisted of policies effected without 
medical examination, to which the Sun has given such 
prominence. When the experiment of insuring lives 
without medical examination was commenced there 
were many people who doubted whether adequate pre- 
cautions could be taken for maintaining a good rate of 
mortality ; but we believe the experience of the Sun 
has proved that this is perfectly possible, and that the 
absence of medical examination is attractive to many 
policy-holders. Of course the office is careful to make 
inquiries about the health of applicants before ac- 
cepting them. The proposals for new policies re- 
ceived in 1901 were 6,647: the policies actually issued 
were 5,213. Although some of the applications may 
have been ‘‘ not completed” when the accounts were 
made up, there is no doubt that a large} proportion of 
the 1,400 applications which did not result in policies 
were declined on the score of health. 

It is, however, from the Valuation Returns that the 
most important information ¢an be obtained. ' The 
policies were valued by the Institute of Actuaries’ Tables 
with interest at 3 per cent., and on this basis the funds 


exceed the liabilities by £632,000. Of this amount 
4 100,000 is held in reserve, and £515,000 distributed 
among proprietors and policy-holders. The proprietors’ 
share is the large amount of £100,000, or nearly 20 per 
cent. of the distributed surplus, an arrangement which 
necessarily has a prejudicial effect upon the bonuses 
given to the holders of participating policies. On this 
occasion, however, policy-holders are likely to be well 
satisfied with the results, since the bonuses are con- 
siderably larger than those declared at the previous 
Valuation, five years ago. 

For some years the Society has been transacting 
Accident insurance with good results, which should have 
the effect of further improving the good position of the 
shareholders. The premiums received in 1901 were 
480,000, and the claims and expenses £33,000. The 
profit on the business, together with interest on Acci- 
dent funds, enabled this fund to be increased from 
£143,000 to £196,000. The Accident claims on the 
Sun seem almost invariably to constitute an unusually 
small proportion of the Accident premiums, and it this 
fortunate state of things can be continued, and this 
department be developed as successfully as the Life 
business has been, the proprietors will find themselves 
possessed of a very valuable addition to their property. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ETIQUETTE OF QUOTATION. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


61 Friends Road, East Croydon, 
15 September, 1902. 

S1r,—The cry is “ Verify, verify, verify!” ; and the 
cry is, I think, a good one. In fact, 1 sometimes feel 
inclined to have one on my own account at the number 
of misquotations I meet at every step. Still, the cry 
is not a new one: Locke, in his ‘‘ Essay on the Human 
Understanding ”, hints at the necessity for the verifica- 
tion of quotations. He says, or rather writes, or—let 
us try to be as accurate as possible—wrote (type- 
writing machines did not, I think, exist at the time) as 
follows (bk. 4, ch. xvi., § 11): 

‘« He that has but ever so little examined the citations 
of writers, cannot doubt how little credit the quotations 
deserve, where the originals are wanting ; and conse- 
quently how much less quotations of quotations can be 
relied on.” 

It seems to me, however, that very often something 
more is needed for correct quotation than mere verbal 
accuracy, although this, too, is absolutely necessary. 
Injustice may be done to the person quoted in several 
ways, such as— 

(2) Suppressing some preceding or following material 
word or words ; 

(6) Representing as original something that the per- 
son quoted simply quotes himself ; 

(c) Neglecting to take into account the surrounding 
circumstances. 

One instance of each of the above sins will suffice to 
make my meaning clear, and perhaps draw attention to 
other similar sins against what ought to be recognised 
as the etiquette of quotation. I, of course, am now 
only referring to direct quotation. 

(a) Some time ago I met with the following quotation 
(translated) from Montaigne : 

‘*T have gathered a posie of other men’s flowers, and 
nothing but the thread that binds them is mine own.” 

The ordinary reader would, naturally, conclude that 
these words represented Montaigne’s own sentiments 
as to his own work ; but on verifying (after some trouble 
I found the passage in the Essays, book 3, chap. xii.) 
I saw that the preceding words modified the sense 
‘*. . . comme quelqu’un pourroit dire de moi, que 
j'ay seulement faict icy un amas de fleurs estrangieres, 
n’y ayant fourny du mien que le filet 4 leslier”. Further 


_on, Montaigne says: ‘‘c’est le rebours de mon des- 


seing”, &c, and a foot-note informs us that the /irs/ 
edition has very few quotations. 

(4) Beaconsfield may be (and I think often is) credited 
with having originated the phrase ‘‘ Sanitas sanitatum, 
omnia sanitas”, but on reference to the speech in which 
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he used it (3 April, 1872), it will be seen that he is 
only quoting someone else. The words are: ‘‘A great 
scholar and a great wit, 300 years ago, said”, &c. 
{Probably he referred to Ménage. | 

(c) Many people are under the impression that the 
phrase ‘‘Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat” 
really expresses Dr. Johnson’s sentiments, but it was 
only said ironically and parodies the line in Brooke’s 
play (‘‘ The Earl of Essex”) 

‘“Who rules o’er freemen, should himself be free”’. 

Said Johnson, ‘‘I cannot agree with you, it might as 
well be said”, &c. (Boswell’s ‘‘ Life”,.vol. iv., p. 304, 
1824 edition). 

If you take a picture out of its frame, see that it is 
not damaged in removal ; do not pass off a copy as an 
original—knowingly of course; and see that when 
placed in a different light a wrong impression is not 
produced of the artist’s work. 

Another quotation, to conclude this letter : 

‘* Parmi tous ces grands éloges, il n’y en a guére qui 
lui fasse plus d’honneur que celui qui se rapporte a 
Vexactitude de citer. C’est un talent beaucoup plus 
rare que l’on ne pense.” 

(P. Bayle— Dict. historique et critique, 
** Sanchez (Thomas) ”.) 


article 


Yours faithfully, 
Epwarp LATHAM. 


P.S.—Is anyone ready to draw up a code of etiquette 
for quoters? It might have a good effect. There is 
also a vast field of operations for anyone who has the 
time and inclination to verify quotations of quotations. 


THE INACCURACIES OF AUTHORS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


U.S. Consulate, Havre. 


Sir,—In the Saturpay Review of 13 September, 
Mr. Algernon Warren directs attention to the inaccura- 
cies contained in the works of certain men of letters. 
Such inaccuracies, and, I may add, anachronisms, are 
innumerable, and the few which are cited by Mr. 
Warren are by no means the most amusing. 

In ‘‘ Ivanhoe” a knight of Richard I. holds converse 
with a contemporary of William the Conqueror, who 
was Richard's great-grandfather. 

In ‘‘The Newcomes”, Clive in a letter dated 183-, 
asks ‘“‘ Why have we no picture of the Sovereign and her 
August Consort from Smee’s brush?” The reason was 
probably due to the fact that there was no Prince 
Consort before 1840. 

The moon seems to be a very dangerous planet for 
writers to trifle with: in ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines” 
Rider Haggard makes an eclipse of this satellite take 
place at the new instead of the full moon—an astro- 
nomic impossibility. In the ‘‘Children of Gibeon” 
Walter Besant has caused a new moon to rise in the 
east at two o'clock in the morning. The most casual 
observer has, without doubt, noticed that the new 
moon appears in the western sky, and sets from the 
moment it becomes visible. 

Wilkie Collins has made, in his novels, some ex- 
tremely ludicrous mistakes, but he took great pains to 

ard against them as far as possible. For instance: 

fore describing the illness of any of his characters 
he invariably consulted a physician regarding the 
symptoms, in order that his description of the same 
might not be inaccurate. 

Trollope makes Andy Scott come “‘ whistling up the 
street with a cigar in his mouth ”. 

At the close of ‘‘ Around the World in Eighty Days” 
the hero arrives triumphantly at his club just as the 
clocks of London strike ten minutes to twelve ! 

A Paris journal recently recorded the discovery in 
the Seine of the nude corpse of a man with ten sous in 
his waistcoat pocket. ut this was scarcely more 
paradoxical than the case of Robinson Crusoe, who 
before divesting himself of his clothes to swim to the 
wreck, took precaution to fill his pockets full of 
biscuits. 

In ‘ Don Quixote”, Sancho continues to ride on his 
ass after having lamented the animal’s death. 

_ The anachronisms and errors of Shakespeare are too 


well known to require repetition. He speaks of cannon 
in the reign of King John, a century and a half before 
their invention ; he refers to printing in the reign of 
Henry II. ; of clocks in the time ot Caesar, makes Hector 
quote Aristotle, and Coriolanus refer to Cato. He 
introduces a billiard table into the house of Cleopatra, 
makes Delphos an island, and gives a sea coast to 
Bohemia. 

In ‘* Charles O’Malley” Lever makes Andalusia the 
capital of Portugal. 

ut there is such a thing as going to extremes in 

discovering and pointing out inaccuracies in the works 
of others; and this was a notable foible of. an Irish 
Astronomer Royal whose scepticism regarding the 
astronomic accuracy of the following lines from Wolfe’s 
‘* Burial of Sir John Moore” led him to investigate the 
matter : 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sod with our bayonets turning ; 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 
And our lanterns dimly burning. 


The result of the Astronomer Royal’s calculations 
proved conclusively that the moon could not have 
possibly been shining, either brilliantly or mistily, at 
the time of the hero’s burial for the reason that at the 
hour in question it was far below the horizon, 

A rather amusing instance of a case where the 
author of some well-known verses makes a mistake 
(no doubt intentionally) and rectifies it, at the last 
moment, in the most convenient way, is illustrated in 
the terminal verses of the famous French song of 
‘* Malbrouck”, which the Rev. Francis Mahony has 
translated as follows : 


He’s dead! he’s dead as a herring! 
For I beheld his “‘ berring ”, 

And four officers transferring 

His corpse away from the field. 


One officer carried his sabre, 

And he carried it not without labour, 
Much envying his next neighbour, 
Who only bore a shield. 


The third was a helmet bearer, 
That helmet which on its wearer 
Filled all who saw with terror, 
And covered a hero’s brains. 


Now, having got so far, I 

Find that (by the Lord Harry !) 
The fourth is left nothing to carry 
So there the fact remains. 


It is quite apparent that the writer of the foregoin 
verses which record in rhyme the exploits and deat 
of the illustrious John Churchill was well aware of the 
fact that he was not dead at all. 0 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
JouHN PRESTON BEECHER. 


‘* THE KEY TO JANE EYRE.” 


To the Editor of the Satrurpay REVIEW. 


Manchester, 16 September, 1902. 

Sir,—In a survival of the old-style controversial 
satire, and with the jocundity of irresponsibility, your 
correspondent H.V.R. asks ‘‘ to be the first to proclaim 
that ‘Jane Eyre’ was really written by Frederic 
Montagu”. Certainly H.V.R. is the first; I trust he 
also will be the last. I may say, in spite of H.V.R.’s 
having had the misadventure, whilst striking attitudes, 
to misrepresent my article on ‘‘ The Key to Jane Eyre”, 
that without Mr. Montagu’s little work, ‘“‘ Jane Eyre” 
and ‘‘ Wuthering Heights”, and likewise in some 
particulars, ‘‘ Shirley” and ‘‘ Villette”, were, to the 
world, practically locked books. I cannot undertake, 
however, here and now to give, for the peculiar benefit 
of your correspondent, an advanced lesson on ‘* The 
Key to Jane Eyre”. His letter is evidence that he has 
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et to learn his first lesson. May I endeavour to assist 
him with one or two of the difficulties that apparently 
perplex him? There is that of the choice of the name 
of Jane. ‘‘ Montagu”, says H.V.R., ‘‘ saw the cave of 
a fairy called Jannet. Hence the uncommon name of 
Jane”. He should have said, ‘‘the uncommon name 
of Fairy Janet or Fairy Jane coupled with the still more 
common name of Aire spelt so very naturally Eyre ”. 

Let H.V.R. compare Mr. Montagu’s description 
where the fairy comes to him at evening with that 
Charlotte Bronté gives where Rochester is telling 
Adéle how Jane Eyre came to him in the meadow at 
sundown. Why does Miss Bronté talk of the fairy 
cave in the moon while Emily Bronté, in ‘* Wuthering 
Heights”, openly permits the Fairy Cave to be in 
Penistone Crags? When H.V.R. can answer that 
question he will be making some little progress in 
understanding the subject. His remarks anent the 
ladder and trapdoor ‘‘ properties” would give one to 
believe he is unaware that ‘‘a property ” may be solely 
responsible for the creation of an incident; but the 
generous self-denial which he exercises in ignoring the 
opportunity of dealing with such ‘‘ uncommon” names 
as Helen and Georgiana, mentioned in the article, 
leaves one in doubt as to his really being on good terms 
with his own pen. It may be, even, that in truth he 
does not admire the genius of the Bronté sisters as 
much as does the writer of ‘‘ The Key to Jane Eyre”. 
Assuredly H.V.R. does not appear to understand the 
nature of their genius. 

J. MALHAM- DEMBLEBY. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REview. 


Bradford, 16 September, 1902. 


Sir,—H.V.R. would not have us jump to conclu- 
sions. But he is hardly a successful practitioner of his 
text, if we may judge from the opinion he ascribes to 
Mr.Malham-Dembleby. I, personally, read the article he 
cites without the smallest suspicion that its writer held 
the melodramatic skeleton of ‘‘ Jane Eyre” to be the 
chief charm of the book, or awarded to Montagu any 
laurels whatever in connexion withit. Your contributor 
took it for granted, I presumed, that ex nihilo nihil fit— 
that circumstance of some sort had suggested to 
Charlotte Bronté the dry bones into which her great 

enius breathed life. And in putting his finger on what 

e conceives, with much appearance of truth, to have 
composed this circumstance, Mr. Malham-Dembleby 
does no more than help to fill one at least of the irritat- 
ing gaps common to the biographies of most great 
writers of fiction. Wrong ground, surely, on which to 
base a charge of lése majesté. 

Apart from the striking coincidences specified by your 
contributor, his hypothesis receives weight from the 
clue it supplies to the character of Jane. A personality 
more tantalising todefine in a few words it would be 
difficult to conceive. We have all been under the spell 
of her teasing and dainty wit, flashing with delightful 
unexpectedness from some dark recess of her nature, of 
her odd wilfulness, her inscrutability, the curious 

iquancy that is hers at all times intertwined with and 
ending a strange charm to her womanhood. But it 
was not easy to find a word to characterise her. Mr. 
Malham-Dembleby’s suggestion supplies it—Elfin Jane. 


Yours truly, F. R. EE 


THE NEED OF WOMEN COLONISTS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay ReEvIEw. 


Sir,—The White Book on the Conference at the 
Colonial Office is good reading, inasmuch as it reveals 
the ineradicable ‘‘ slimness” of even the best type of 
Boer mind, and shows that Mr. Chamberlain has 
realised that there are limits to the coddling of Boer 
susceptibilities. Magnanimity, Sir, is a very fine word, 
but it often carries a Pecksniffian flavour. Tt seems to 
say, ‘Cock me up! Whata noble generous large- 


hearted fellow I am!” Whilst nourishing one’s self- 
conceit, this complacent virtue is often in its operation 
more hurtful than some vices. A virtue demands 
reciprocity quite as much as a trade. I do not say that 
magnanimity may not elevate a man’s character, just 
as unrequited love may ennoble it, but to be actively 
useful there must be a fitting return. In the old days 
of chivalry and single combats no doubt magnanimity 
was an essential condition of true knighthood, and 
even in the present day the man who hits a fallen 
adversary is acur. But, however it may be with indi- 
viduals, magnanimity between States is a virtue to be 
handled gingerly. An Indian emperor marching at the 
head of a powerful army to crush a Moslem rival found 
the enemy engaged in besieging a great Rajpoot 
fortress. Unwilling to impede so righteous a work as 
a Holy War against the infidel, Humayun stayed his 
hand, and waited till his adversary was free to meet 
his attack. It was by such Quixotism that he found 
himself a fugitive and exile from his empire for the 
space of sixteen years. It was magnificent, but it was 
not the way to make war. 

Now we are pluming ourselves with much self-content 
upon our magnanimity towards the Boers. Heaven 
knows, we have been magnanimous enough! I will 
not go back to the time when the matchless glamour 
of Mr. Gladstone dazzled the eyes of all idealists with 
the wondrous spectacle after Majuba. Nor will I refer 
to the large-hearted generosity with which we en- 
couraged the Boers to accumulate arms and stores 
against the coming fight, which magnanimity has cost 
us 20,000 lives and 200,000,000 pounds. I will speak 
only of the war and after. Did we not add a year’s 
cost in men and money by our magnanimity after taking 
Pretoria? Did we not support the families of our 
enemies, so that the men might fight us unimpeded? 
Then we gave them such terms as no vanquished ever 
had the right to expect from a conqueror, and to wind 
up we made them a present of three millions as pocket 
money to start life again. I do not deny that much 
more than three millions is needed to replenish the 
farms of South Africa, but I wish the money had been 
given to settle the Boers anywhere outside the Empire. 
And now, having conquered the land, it looks as if the 
Government was ‘‘ wobbly” on the plain duty of sub- 
dividing and expropriating it for the benefit of the 
general mass of the population. 

Surely this is magnanimity sufficient, like evil, for 
the day. Yet there is one more example of it, which to 
my mind is the most pernicious of all. We are grown 
so tender-hearted that we do not like even to hint that 
we intend to fill the new colonies with English people. 
With whom else, Sir, should we fill them, in the name 
of common sense? Do we wish to prepare another 
Boer war by encouraging a predominantly hostile popu- 
lation, or do we mean to Anglicise South Africa ? t 
there be no vain talk of ‘‘ fusion of races”, at least 
before the twenty-first century. For the present 
century the new colonies will be either British or Boer 
according as one or other race numerically as well as 
politically predominates, and unless we wish to see the 
whole struggle repeated in the near future it is our 
bounden duty to people the Transvaal and Orange 
Colony with English people of the right sort. e 
cannot assimilate the Boers, at present if at all, 
though they may easily absorb our sparse minority 
in the colonies. If we cannot assimilate, we must 
swamp them. It is only cant to pretend that we 
mean anything else. The land must be so expro- 
priated and divided that holdings can be supplied 
to as many industrious and capable Englishmen as can 
be induced to settle there. We will not rob the Boer 
farmers—though before the surrender terms were 
arranged we had ample right to confiscate their lands— 
but we will take care by buying up land that room is 
found for English farmers beside them. Lord Milner 
is fully alive to all this: let us only hope that no more 
magnanimity in Downing Street will tie his hands. 

A large number of men are already eager to settle in 
the new territories, and doubtless, as things become 
quieter and more markets are opened, more railways 
laid, and a larger town population established, there 
will be a steady and growing influx not only of indus- 
trial but of agricultural settlers. It is to be hoped that 
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everything possible will be done to encourage them. 
But we have it on high authority that it is not good for 
man to live alone, and (to come to lower levels) Van 
Riebeck reported to the Dutch Government in 1659 that 
‘‘working with unmarried men is very unstable and 
rests but on logse screws”. Van Riebeck modestly 
enough wanted ‘‘ at least twenty lusty farmers’ mar- 
riageable daughters” to replenish Cape Colony; we 
want, it appears, about seventy thousand! I am only 
going upon the figures given in the striking article on 
‘“*The Crying Need of South Africa” in the current 
“* Quarterly Review ”, and those figures are admittedly 
based upon imperfect data. Still, whether the ‘‘ short- 
age” of women in Cape Colony, Natal, Orange Colony, 
Transvaal, and Rhodesia amounts to 69,000 or less, it 
is perfectly plain that woman at this moment is without 
exaggeration the crying need of South Africa. What 
is the Government doing to meet this urgent demand ? 
As far as I know, absolutely nothing. Mr. Chamberlain 
has indeed given his cordial approval to the admirable 
efforts of the South. African Seasadisn Committee of 
the British Women’s Emigration Association, but some- 
thing more solid than approval is needed. The society 
has wide ramifications, and is doing its utmost to help 
out some of the million surplus English, Scotch, and 
Irish women and protect them until they have found 
situations, but it is hampered by want of funds. What 
is wanted is a Government free passage, a Government 
subvention for women’s hostels, and perhaps some 
system of loans for outfit and temporary maintenance 
repayable out of salary. This is one clear duty before 
u 


s. 
There is another point. It scarcely sounds decent to 
cart women out to the colonies for the simple purpose 
of matrimony*however laudable in itself and approved 
by ancient precedent. Some women, I am told, are 
not ‘‘ nice” to marry, whilst, strange as it may appear 
to mere men, other women do not care about marriage. 
Anyhow, although, to put it delicately if scripturally, to 
‘be fruitful and multiply” is a very necessary and 
patriotic duty in the British colonies, it is quite clear 
that a woman colonist, be she wife or maid, must be a 
handy body, able to do a great many useful and profit- 
able things. A colonist’s wife holds no sinecure, and 
must-turm her hand to everything. I ask then, what 
are we doing towards training women for colonial 
work ?. As; a Government, again, the reply is 
‘‘nothing”. A few private societies and institutions 
are doing their little best. A fortnight ago the 
SaturDAYy REvieEw spoke encouragingly of the Horti- 
cultural College at Swanley, Kent, which for a dozen 
ears past has successfully trained a number of women 
in scientific gardening, dairy-work, beekeeping, 
ultry management, and other branches of what in 
rance is called la petite culture—the very work that 
a woman colonist ought to know thoroughly. The 
Swanley College has now opened—as you wil! see from 
the enclosed circular—a Colonial branch for the express 
purpose of preparing women for duties in the colonies, 
and it works in connexion with the British Women’s 
Emigration Association, and the South African Ex- 
pansion Committee, which already has hostels in 
various parts of South Africa for the reception and 
rotection of women colonists. I, for one, have great 
opes of the good results of this excellent beginning : 
it is the one thing needed at present for our purpose— 
for training ought in any case to precede emigration. 
But Swanley College, like the Emigration Association, 
requires support to enable it to meet the increasing 
—— and demands on its resources. There 
should be fifty Swanleys, and each should receive a 
Government grant in aid of colonial training. When I 
think of the appalling waste of public money in dupli- 
cated officials and extravagant contracts and every sort 
of jobbery throughout the country—to say nothing of 
the three millions presented to our late enemies—it 
seems amazing that the trifle needed for an obvious 
fen duty, a mere matter of a few thousands perhaps, 
not already been spontaneously and ungrudgingly 
provided in order to make our new colonies English 
not merely in name but in fact, the homes of English 
men and English women. 
I am, Sir, &c. 
Civis BRITANNICUS. 


REVIEWS. 


RELIGIOUS TRUTH AND “SCIENTIFIC. 


‘* The Conflict of Truth.” By F. H. Capron. London : 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1902. 10s. 6d. 


p tng harmonise the seemingly so hostile claims of 
science and of religion on our intellectual allegi- 
ance is a noble task, and one that in the worthy 
execution might tax to the uttermost the powers of the 
greatest mind. But this work is emphatically not one 
to be taken in hand lightly or unadvisedly by any man. 
Zeal and honest intentions are in such a business 
impotent to counteract the mischief mischief which 
must be done alike to the cause of religion and 
of science when the work of conciliation is attempted 
with an inadequate understanding of the problem 
to be solved. Let us not then be judged wanting 
in sympathy with Mr. F. H. Capron’s object, or in 
recognition of his respectable literary ability, if we 
state frankly that he seems to us to have no real 
appreciation of the character of the task to which he 
has addressed himself and the scope of the attainments 
needed for its successful accomplishment. His initial 
limitations of the issues at stake are enough, we hold, to 
put his performance out of court both with the sober 
student of natural science and with the enlightened 
theologian. Science he crudely identifies with Mr. 
Spencer’s ten volumes of synthetic philosophy, which 
he oddly fancies to be the only completely systematic 
body of philosophic thought ever given to the world. 
By religion he understands the Bible, or rather such 

ortions of the Bible as lend themselves to his purposes. 
He proceeds therefore to harmonise religion and 
science by the simple process of showing that certain 
portions of the Scriptures, notably the cosmogonies of 
the Pentateuch, with a little dexterous forcing can 
be made to yield the peculiar doctrines of Mr. Spencer’s 
‘* First Principles ”. 

It is strange that the author should never suspect on 
how shifting a foundation of sand his elaborate system 
of deductions is based. Though he tells us in his 
opening chapter that he intends to take the Biblical 
statements in their natural and ordinary sense, one has 
not to read far to come upon specimens of exegesis 
which are neither ordinary nor natural. The methods of 
interpretation which enable Mr. Capron, for instance, to 
discover the kinetic theory of gases in the assertion 
that the ‘‘ Spirit of God moved on the face of the 
waters ” would equally well enable him to find in the 
narrative of Genesis any other true or false physical 
speculation he might please. But a far more serious 
defect than even this arbitrariness of interpretation is 
the crudity of his conception of the conflicting forms of 
truth which he proposes to harmonise. We gravely 
doubt whether any reputable theologian would assent 
to Mr. Capron’s identification of religion with a body of 
cosmological speculations based upon arbitrary exegesis 
of the scriptural text. Certainly the New Testament 
writers seem to have held that the Scriptures were given 
for other purposes than our instruction in the principles 
of molecular physics, nor does it appear that they would 
have thought the authority of their own writings 
dependent on a supernatura! exemption from current 
astronomic errors. On the other side it is more than 
doubtful whether philosophers and men of science will 
agree to accept Mr. Capron’s adoring estimate of the 
synthetic philosophy. e specialists’ in the empirical 
sciences are notoriously far from accepting Mr. Spencer’s 
facts as everywhere above suspicion, and what the fore- 
most of living authorities think of his methods of 
reasoning may be gathered from the merciless criticism 
of Professor James Ward in his recent Gifford 
Lectures. In the present state of scientific and philo- 
sophic opinion the cause of religion could not be more 
effectually damaged than by proving its identity with 
the cause of an already moribund metaphysical system. 
Mr. Capron would have done well to remember how 
dearly the Medizval Church had to pay at the revival 
of learning for its identification of the interests of 
Christianity with those of Aristotelianism, and to have 
taken heed to the warning of a greater philosopher than 
Mr. Spencer against the abuse of scriptural documents. 
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“*Ex divinorum et humanorum malesana admistione ”, 
says Bacon with his usual judgment, ‘‘non solum 
educitur philosophia phantastica, sed etiam religio 
heretica. Itaque salutare admodum est, si mente 
sobria fidei tantum dentur que fidei sunt”. 

How then, it may. be asked, if religion and science 
are not in the end two names for a single body of doc- 
trines, can both be the truth? The problem cannot be 
solved without raising in earnest the question which, 
according to Bacon, Pilate asked in jest, What is truth ? 
And this question takes us straight to the heart of 
metaphysical and epistemological inquiries which Mr. 
Capron, like his master, ignores. It is not for us to 
propound a positive solution of the problem here, but 
we may at least indicate the nature of the issues which 
any valid ‘‘ conciliation ” of science and religion has to 
face. Before we can tell whether the truth of science 
and that of religion must be the same, we must know 
whether truth itself is one or many. We must know 
what are the specific human interests which find their 
satisfaction in religious faiths and in scientific hypo- 
theses respectively, and whether these interests are 
identical or different. For, if they should ultimately 
prove to be radically different, it may well be that 
“truth” too has diverse meanings for religion and for 
science. And there will then be no ‘‘ conflict” between 
the two truths, except where it is provoked by the un- 
philosophic determination, exhibited by Mr. Capron 
and the authorities he follows, to give unto Faith the 
things of science and to science the things of Faith. 

It would be impossible to discuss here with any 
adequacy the meaning of ‘‘truth” as ascribed to the 
ideas of religion, but the suggestion of the last para- 
graph may be illustrated by some simple reflections on 
the meaning of ‘‘ truth” in the physical sciences. It is 
an obvious fact, though too often forgotten, that the 
primary interests subserved by physical science are 
practical. It is by no means out of purely religious 
needs, as Mr. Capron assumes, that astronomy, 
mensuration, and other primitive sciences have arisen. 
If the desire to regulate the calendar was largely due 
to the requirements of sacrificial ritual, it is at least 
equally dependent, as in point of fact is also the desire 
to accomplish ritual obligations, on the practical 
necessities of agriculture. Neither the earliest develop- 
ments of science nor those of religious tradition and 
cultus can be properly understood if we lose sight of 
the fact that both are, in their first beginnings, 
essentially industrial. And, in the main, even our most 
abstract and complicated scientific hypotheses retain 
unmistakeable traces of this industrial origin. They 
are one and all devices for the purpose of the 
practical computation and prediction of natural 
events, and their ‘‘truth’’ means no more than their 
adequacy for this purpose. So long as they enable us 
to accomplish it satisfactorily, it is a matter of pure 
indifference to physical science, though not to meta- 
physics, whether they correspond to anything that really 
exists at all. The atomic theory, for instance, would 
lose none of its truth for physical science, as a method 
of conceiving natural processes, though an atom were 
to be proved as imaginary a quantity as the square root 
of—1, provided only that the theory afforded the most 
convenient means for calculation and prediction. Truth, 
for the purposes of physical science, in a word means 
usefulness for calculation and nothing more. On the 
other hand, whatever may be the precise meaning of 
‘*truth” in connexion with the doctrines of religion, it is 
at least clear thatthe primary interest religious truths 
subserve is that of enabling a man to take heed to his 
ways and order his life aright. It may well be, then, 
that the truth of Faith is one thing and that of science 
another. The truth of religion need no more imply the 
absence from Scripture of errors in physics than the 
truth of physics implies its sufficiency as a rule of 
conduct. And the true harmony between. science and 
religion may be won by pointing out that conflict is 
only possible between truths of the same order. 

here these fundamental considerations of meta- 
physics are neglected we get such mishandling of the old 
cosmogonies as is strikingly illustrated by Mr. Capron’s 
treatment of the problem of human antiquity. Not 
aware perhaps that it is no part of religious orthodoxy 
to accept the story of Adam as an actual history, Mr: 


Capron ‘‘reconciles” the Biblical narrative with the 
results of anthropological research by the assumption 
that the neolithic men, of whose high psychical develop- 
ment their marvellously delicate art still bears witness, 
were not human at all in the religious sense of having a 
capacity for spiritual life ; Adam, though not the first 
member of the species homo, was yet the first man to 
possess a spiritual existence. And, it is suggested, the 
extermination of the Canaanites by the Hebrews may 
be justified to the Christian conscience by the comfort- 
able reflection that the victims may have been descen- 
dants of Adam’s non-spiritual predecessors. Such a 
harmony scarcely seems to call for serious criticism. 
There is no hint whatever in the language of Genesis of 
any such distinction between men created in God’s 
image and men not so created. And it appears certain 
that the subsequent narrative assumes that all human 
acts were the invention of Adam’s posterity (cf. 
Genesis ii. 5, ‘‘There was not a man to till the 
ground”, iv., 2, 20, 2t, 22) There can indeed be only 
one method of harmonising Scripture with science on 
this point which will bear investigation, and that is to 
recognise that the religious truth of the narrative lies 
in its insistence upon man’s spirituality and relation of 
sonship to God, and is entirely independent of the 
pentateuchal writer’s belief as to the historic antiquities 
of the human race. If Mr. Capron’s extraordinary views 
as to the meaning of the Hebrew words translated by 
‘create ” and ‘‘ replenish” in their defiance of sound 
philology exemplify the ‘‘fantastic philosophy”, his 
ethical inference about the extermination of the 
Canaanites—itself according to the soundest modern 
authorities a fact of doubtful authenticity—and his 
dangerous approximation to the formal theological 
heresy of a ‘‘double soul” equally illustrate the 
‘* heretical religion” which is the inevitable product 
of the comparison between the radically distinct spheres 
of religious and scientific truth. 


DUMAS THE ELDER. 


‘* Alexandre Dumas (pére). His Life and Works.” 
By Arthur F. Davidson. London: Constable. 
1902. 12s. 6d. 

foolish and garrulous book need never have 

been written ; and it would not have been written 
had not so many other writers written about Dumas 
during the last twenty years. The list of acknowledg- 
ments to other writers given in Mr. Davidson’s preface 
shows how much had been done ere he set to work; 
his book itself shows how little he has added to what 
had been done. In four hundred and twenty-six pages 
he contrives to leave us in a complete mist as to what 

Dumas did and why he did it. The apology for the 

length of the book is merely ridiculous. It is indeed 

arrogant with the pride that apes humility. If a man 
thinks of writing a book he ought first to have some- 
thing to say and the courage to say it; if he has 
nothing to say or lacks the courage to say it he ought 
not to write the book. We detest such sentences as 
that in which Mr. Davidson says he has been ‘‘ guided 
only by my own very fallible judgment”. When a journa- 
list has to write the life-history of someone who died 
yesterday he may be excused—even praised—if he 
apologises for any apparently dogmatic judgments. 

But Dumas did not die yesterday. He died a good 

number of years ago’; all his work has been carefully 

studied; his letters have been carefully read and 
published. Why, then, this Academic attitude of 
reserve ? 

Of all literary men—that is to say, of all men who 
have lived by their pen, lived with it and for it alone— 
Dumas is surely the easiest to understand. Mr. 
Henley, in that magnificent chapter in ‘‘ Views and 
Reviews ”, summed him up completely ; and that one 
masterly essay is worth a hundred such books as this. 
Dumas came in on the tide of romanticism; and 
though it is a little mean to say of a man, who has 
done his life’s work valorously and gone to his’ rest, 
that he was ‘“‘ only part of a movement ”, it can be said of 
Dumas with an unusual amount of truth. Goethe, re- 
marking on the romantics, said they all grew out of 
Chateaubriand. A little while later one Dumas, who was 
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romantic of the romantics, paid a visit to his master, 
Chateaubriand. Moreover, all his life, from his first 
work until his last, he worked more or less in associa- 
tion with other men who were also products of the 
romantic movement. Dumas himself was a perfectly 
frank, fearless, outspoken character; but precisely 
because he was the biggest man in his movement, was 
best adapted by nature to shove it along, he absorbed 
most of the ideas—if indeed ideas they can be called— 
of the men who were on the same road as himself. He 
swallowed authors whole, even as the whale swallowed 
Jonah ; and if they emerged safe and sound after their 
three days in his interior they found that in the view of 
the work-a-day world it was not too well to have known 
the whale. Only in one or two cases did they complain, 
and that is to their credit. If one is devoted to a 
cause it does not much matter who is the cap- 
tain at the actual moment of victory; and full 
credit must be given to Dumas for this fact, that 
while he won the victory, in the end most of 
his co-workers were well off, having been hand- 
somely paid for work which would have brought 
them nothing had they worked alone. Dumas, having 
spent on the same grand scale as he gained, died a 
very poor man: in fact, had not Dumas fils been a 
generous fils he would have died a pauper. Shakespeare, 
Haadel, and probably ‘‘ the person of the same name” 
called Homer made use of the work of their prede- 
cessors and contemporaries—work which would be 
totally unremembered to-day; and Dumas did the same. 
He understood better than any of them what they all 
sought ; and, above all, he had an amount of energy 
which it would be ridiculous to claim for any of them. 
If his assistants worked hard, he worked harder than 
any of them. They might at times take their ease, 
smoke their cigarettes, drink their absinthe: he, when 
not occupied with his one favourite amusement, was 
alway: at his desk. He is perfectly easy to under- 
stand: he had brains, imagination, energy ; and in- 
evitably he was first in the race. And Napoleon and 
Alexander would never have won without their cohorts 
behind them. 

If all the novels, dramas, letters—yea, even the 
letters—came out of Chateaubriand, it is certain that 
they were enormously influenced by Goldsmith and Sir 
Walter Scott. And here were two strange influences : 
Goldsmith who could not take the pen in hand without 
writing a perfect English; Scott who seldom took up 
the pen without writing an English which was merely 
villainous. If in the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield” the 
characters all talk broad eighteenth-century, in ‘‘ Wood- 
stock”, ‘* Kenilworth” and ‘‘ Ivanhoe” they talk 
nothing whatever that can be described as a tongue. 
Dumas learnt nothing of style from Goldsmith ; from 
Scott he had nothing to learn in that respect ; but from 
both he learnt that the eighteenth century was finished. 
All pseudo-classicism must go; no longer could a play 
be called ‘‘ The Distressed Mother”; it was time 
to get back to the actual happenings of life. And 
Dumas, taking the actual happenings of life, and 
multiplying them, so to speak, by ten (or more), pro- 
duced those marvellous transpontine dramas and novels 
which are the more like life in proportion as they are less 
like it than the novels of his predecessors. The feel- 
ings of his personages are right enough ; and if their 
doings are a little extraordinary one does not mind. 
Like Dickens his own energy overflowed into his 
characters ; there is always a sort of life there. And 
therefore all boys and girls, whether young or old, read 
him to-day with joy, just as they read Dickens. While 
in one sense untrue tu nature, in another sense they are 
true as possible. The plays, it must be owned, are not 
much played now in France; but the novels remain. 
And, in spite of such books as that which has provoked 
this article, they will remain : nothing easily decays into 
which the breath of life has once been blown. 


AMERICA OUT OF PERSPECTIVE. 
“‘The American Invaders.” By F. A. McKenzie, 
London: Grant Richards. 1902. 2s. 6d, 
HIS book belongs to a class of which we have had 
many specimens during the last few years, 
Taking up some subject of popular concern an author 


hurriedly assembles a heterogeneous mass of facts, 
rumours, and suppositions, takes no trouble to sift out 
the true from the false, the probable\.from the im- 
probable, scamps the difficult work of finding causes 
and remedies, and serves up the composition hot and 
strong in a sauce of smart journalese. The exposure 
of fallacies follows slowly on the heels of sensation, 
and even when discovery is manifest the assumed neces- 
sity of ‘‘ putting some ginger to the Englishman”, as 
an American expressed it at a meeting of the Iron and 
Steel Institute, is held to cover all sins. Mr. McKenzie 
does not commit all the faults of this class of writer : 
the interest of his subject and the abundance of avail- 
able information were bound to make any statement of 
some value: but, whereas with a little more care and 
study he might have produced an important mono- 
graph, he has only succeeded in compiling a series of 
chapters admirably calculated to arouse a temporary 
sensation among the ill-informed. 

It is a pity to see such an excellent opportunity 
missed, simply because the author has tried in some two 
hundred and fifty pages to include all American activity 
from the fight for the America Cup to the struggle for 
the tobacco trade, and to mention the deeds of every 
prominent citizen of the United States from J. Pierpont 
Morgan to Tod Sloan. In the chapters on the shipping, 
boot, and tobacco industries Mr. McKenzie shows a 
considerable power of collecting and arranging facts, 
which brings out all the more strongly. the weakness 
of the rest of the book. He cannot resist a telling 
quotation even of third-hand opinions, and seldom 
troubles to inquire into its soundness. Thus we find 
him giving from an American official report an extract 
from a German newspaper to the effect that ‘‘ we 
hear that travellers of a well-known American house 
have offered American cotton stuffs in England with 
much success”, and elsewhere making the staggering 
statement that ‘‘ one English firm alone-is said to have 
sold American blouses for women to the value of 
457,000” in 1900, a report which he himself immedi- 
ately discounts. Commercial men coming across state- 
ments like these would be very apt to assume that the 
real facts detailed in the book were of a similar value, 
and so the whole purpose of the writer would be 
nullified. 

It is difficult to say whether Mr. McKenzie is 
weaker in his knowledge of causes or in his suggestions 
for remedies. In his book we find the astounding state- 
ment that ‘‘for every £1 America pays us for com- 
mercial products we pay America £3 15s.” Everyone 
who has studied the question at all knows that the 
excess of exports from America to this country is neces- 
sary in order to pay interest on English investments in 
the United States, freight earned by English vessels, 
and expenses of Americans in England, He denies that 
‘* Americans are succeeding because of the great re- 
sources of their country”, whereas it is just because 
their success is so largely due to that unalterable fact 
that it is of supreme importance that we should remove 
such of our deficiencies as we can. Mr. McKenzie 
waxes very wroth against the municipalities for putting, 
as he asserts, obstacles in the development of electric 
tramways, but he is writing nonsense when he includes 
the London County Council in the number, and pro- 

hesies disaster because it has adopted the conduit 
instead of the overhead system of electric traction, 
Repeatedly he overshoots the mark in his anxiety to 
make our flesh creep. The kodak has not ‘‘swept all 
before it” ; despite the efforts of Messrs, Heinz not a 
few brands of English pickles are still to be found in 
common use; it is doubtful whether the American 
Tobacco Company has captured an ounce of British 
trade, and the high rate of their recent distribution of 
bonus shows that they have won over but few to; 
bacconists, whereas four more large firms have joined 
the Imperial Tobacco Company; and even in many 
departments of the steel trade we can still show a good 
lead to the Americans. The chapters on remedies are 
very slipshod. On page 224 a demand for protection is 
quoted seemingly with approval ; on page 243 the same 

licy is rejected. Limitation of output is attributed 

th to bad management and to wilful- 
ness. Indiscriminating abuse of the islature is 


abundant, such as ‘‘ To-day we are, hindered in a 
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hundred ways by inadequate and pernicious laws. We 
see industry after industry almost throttled by mere 
legislative stupidity”. Mr. McKenzie’s book is small 
yet it abounds in fatal passages which call for quota- 
tion; but we must select one chapter for special 
approval, that on the Westinghouse Works. It is not 
written by Mr. McKenzie. 


GREEK VOTIVE OFFERINGS. 


‘* Greek Votive Offerings: an Essay in the History of 
Greek Religion.” By W. H. D. Rouse. Cam- 
bridge : at the University Press. 1902. 155. net. 


R. ROUSE’S elaborate volume is a marvel of re- 
search. Every page bristles with facts and 
references ; indeed the general drift of the book is buried 
under the mass of learned details of which it is com- 
posed. Books old and new have been consulted, the 
classical collections of Europe have been visited and 
examined, and learned periodicals ransacked. The 
reader is lost in astonishment at finding there is 
so much to be said about Greek Votive Offerings. 
His astonishment is increased when he further finds 
how strictly Mr. Rouse has kept to his subject. The 
author hardly lifts his eyes beyond the Greek world, 
and that world is the narrow one of classical antiquity. 
We begin with Homer and end with the Roman age. 
The votive offerings with which Mr. Rouse deals are 
those which were dedicated to their deities by the 
Greeks of the classical epoch. 

But there is little which Mr. Rouse does not find to 
have been thus offered to the gods. In war and peace, 
in health and disease, at home and abroad, the Greek 
was ready to consecrate almost anything or everything 
to the powers of heaven and the lower world. Even in 
the formule of cursing Mr. Rouse discovers a votive 
offering, and the multifarious objects buried with the 
dead like the céntents of the temple-treasuries were all 
votive. For the most part the offering was of a 
memorial character, reminding ‘‘ man of God’s provi- 
dence” or ‘‘ the god of his worshipper’s gratitude.” 
The Greek conception of the deity was simple, and it 
was not until the fourth century B.C. that the votive 
offering changed its meaning. From that time onwards 
it became a means of self-glorification, a memorial of 
the offerer’s virtue or fame. 

For Mr. Rouse the Greek votive offering is thus a 
thing apart and by itself. There are certain advantages, 
it must be confessed, in this insulation of his subject, 
but there are disadvantages as well. A microscopic 
examination of one small corner of ancient belief and 
practice without reference to anything else is in danger 
of magnifying unimportant points and overlooking more 
important issues. We cannot disregard the scientific 
method of comparison with impunity. Mr. Rouse 
knows his Greek classics well; he has made a long 
and conscientious study of the monuments of Greek 
classical art 2) here his archzological horizon ends. 
And unfortunately the subject on which he writes 
cannot be fully understood without a knowledge of 
something more than classical archeology. Greek 
culture was no isolated and self-evolved creation, but 
the product of influences which had their origin in the 
East, and Greek religion was equally the reflection 
of those common principles and ideas to which anthro- 

logy has given us the key. Mr. Rouse’s method is 

tter fitted for a descriptive account of Greek usage 
in respect of votive offerings than for an explanation 
of their origin and the motives which underlay their 
dedication. 

An illustration of this is what he tells us about 
Greek tithes,, For him the Greek tithe is a purely 
Greek institution, to be explained from Greek sources 
and from a Greek point of view. The Greek tithe, 
however, like the Greek system of weights, was of 
Babylonian origin. Any attempt to explain it which 
takes no account of this fact is as misleading as an 
attempt to explain the Greek mina which takes no 
account of Babylonian metrology. The tithe really 
originated partly in the Babylonian conception of the 
relations between man and his gods, partly in the 
Babylonian system of land-tenure. The Babylonian 


Baal was lord of the soil like the Babylonian landed 
proprietor, and the tenth of the produce that was paid 
by the tenant to the jatter was similarly demanded for 
the divine landlord, It never was a votive offering in 
Mr. Rouse’s sense of the term, at all events in the 
East ; if it became so in Greece it was only when its 
true nature and origin had been forgotten. 

It is again Mr. Rouse’s method that has led him into 
a controversy with Dr. A. J. Evans in regard to a 
supposed cult of the double-headed axe in Crete and 
Asia Minor. Dr. Evans maintains that divine worship 
was once paid to the axe as the symbol of a deity; Mr. 
Rouse denies that it was a symbol at all, much less 
that it was an object of worship. Into the merits of 
the discussion we will not enter here. But while a dis- 
covery made by Dr. Evans in the “‘ palace of Minos” 
the day before his last excavations were closed seems 
to show that the truth lies upon his side, it is impossible 
to accept Mr. Rouse’s explanation of the votive double- 
headed axes that have been found in the ‘‘ Dictzan” 
Cave. He gravely proposes to see in them the coinage 
of the ** Mycenzan” period, the holes in their handles 
being ‘‘meant to string them like Chinese cash”! 
Such a theory is simply preposterous, and throws 
discredit upon the method which has led to its being 
proposed. 

Mr. Rouse has produced a valuable and exhaustive 
catalogue rather than a book. We must not go to it 
for broad views, or for extended archzological and 
anthropological knowledge. It is a fresh example of 
a mode of writing, or more strictly speaking compila- 
tion, which is unfortunately becoming fashionable 
among English scholars. There was a time when we 
had too much theory and too little fact; now it is on 
the contrary too much fact and too little theory. 


THE LOVING NATURALIST. 


‘*More Tales of the Birds.” By W. Warde Fowler. 
London: Macmillan. 1902. 3s. 6d. 


R. WARDE FOWLER has written less and is 
better known than any other writer of bird 
books of the present time. This small volume, con- 
taining 232 pages in large type, is but the fourth which 
he has produced on this subject in sixteen years, which 
would seem to promise a rare excellence in his work; 
and there is no doubt that it is excellent ; but at the same 
time it must be said that his considerable reputation 
rests chiefly on his first production, ‘“A Year with the 
Birds ”, one of the very few among scores of books on 
the same theme which may be read again and again 
with undiminished pleasure. It is not that he has 
gathered more than many others who have been 
with him in the same field: he has indeed gathered 
less, since the study of bird life is with him but a 
holiday recreation. It is his manner that is better 
than theirs. We may say that his merits in this 
respect are ‘‘best illustrated by their contraries”, 
as seen in too many works of the day. A good 
manner is indeed curiously rare in those who treat of 
animal life. The late Bishop of London once remarked 
that he could not endure to read natural history books 
because they were so badly done. ‘‘A Year with the 
Birds” was well done, and a great many of the author’s 
admirers will wish that he had given them another such 
book instead of ‘‘ More Tales ””—a second attempt on 
Mr. Fowler’s part to revive an old form of writing 
which flourished in the early part of the last century, 
natural history disguised as fable for the little ones, or 
rather a compound or confection of natural history, fable 
and sentiment. The best example in this form which we 
are able to recall at this moment is Emily Taylor’s 
booklet ‘The Boy and the Birds”, illustrated with 
very pretty woodcuts by Charles Eastlake. Emily 
Taylor did not know very much about birds, but she 
had a gift and succeeded in making her little feathered 
people talk in character: some of her miniature essays 
are perfect models of their kind. If this forimds worth 
reviving ; if English birds are once more to be made to 
reason, and talk in print like human beings, and like 
the furred creatures of America, the task could not have 
fallen into better hands than those of Mr. Warde 
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Fowler. Of the nine tales contained in this collection 
there are four—‘t The Lark’s Nest”, ‘‘The Sand- 
pipers”, ‘‘Downs and Dungeons” and “A Lucky 
Magpie”, which are admirable, and may be read with 
pleasure and profit by persons of all ages. In at least 
these few the effect aimed at by the writer, which is to 
inspire in his readers something of his own tender love 
and admiration of the birds, with hatred of the cruelty 
too often practised on them, has been fully achieved. 
But, as we may see, it is a delicate and difficult kind of 
work, and we should like to conclude by expressing 
the hope that there will be few to attempt it, since if 
not well done it is apt to be very bad. ~ 


NOVELS. 


“‘The Winds of the World: Seven Love Stories.” 
By Millicent Sutherland. London: Heinemann. 
1902. 6s. 


Wher the Duchess of Sutherland’s first book, ‘‘ One 
Hour and the Next”, appeared, we felt, and we said, 
that in spite of many defects it disclosed qualities fully 
to warrant a second attempt. The second attempt has 
been made and the result has justified our conclusion. 
From any but a purely artistic point of view the 
“Winds of the World” is a less ambitious and 
generally a less important book than the story 
of the Potteries strike. In that book the author 
was dealing with places and people she knew and 
understood, bringing unusually acute powers of ob- 
servation to bear on social questions she had watched 
at first hand, questions of which too many of her 
order, and evenmore of the intermediate class, are 
only too profoundly ignorant. Unfortunately artistic 
defects, resulting from lack of literary experience, 
caused the form into which she elected to throw her 
observation and reflection to be an -insuperable bar to 
their due effect. So that on the whole it must be con- 
fessed that ‘‘One Hour and the Next ” was a failure. 
In her. second book the Duchess of Sutherland has 
rejected all the adventitious assistance which the choice 
of a subject in a sense special to herself might have 
given her, electing to take her stand on the claims of 
pure art. Certainly the love-story can give no assist- 
ance to one who tells it badly, for it} is the common- 
place of every novelist, and almost every poet, from 
the genius to the hack, from the artist to the charlatan. 
It is true the love platitude is an attraction to the 
average fool aud induces the popularity that comes of 
bad writing; but in the educated reader it raises every 
prejudice against the writer. It is almost an offence to 
the intelligent man that anyone should suppose he could 
have anything to tell him on this ancient theme that he 
has not heard before far oftener than he desired. Love- 
making to all but the interested parties is irritating 
enough in fact ; what excuse, is there, for multiplying 
this irritation in fancy? It is natural to revenge exclu- 
sion from another (and two others’) paradise by 
deeming it the paradise of a fool. But how is such an 
attitude to admit of sympathy; and if you cannot 
sympathise with the reality as seen in the flesh, how is 
an author to make you sympathise with the imitation 
as shown on paper? Thus the Duchess of Sutherland 
has subjected herself to the severest artistic test, the test 
which, to judge from her previous literary work, would 
find out her weakest points. It is as though she 
deliberately challenged the critic on his own ground. 
Therefore it is with especial pleasure that we say with- 
out hesitation that the first (in order) of these seven love- 
stories shows that what seemed at first sight sheer 
temerity was realcourage. Astotheother stories we need 
stop only to express, in passing, our regret at the cheap 
melodramatic ending of the ‘‘ Laureate ” and cordially 
to endorse the sentiment of the ‘‘ Laureate’s”’ friend 
that “Illicit love has really had its turn in literature ”. 
We wish he could have said ‘“‘its day”. In ‘‘ The 
Fate that Follows” we are from the first on a higher 
plane-bath of workmanship and thought. The story 
is told with a restraint, a reticence, a compression that 
fills the reader-with the force of the intense emotion 
which is its motive. The severe style admirably suits 
both the setting of the story, the grey little seaport 


with its rough and somewhat squalid inhabitants, and 
its theme, an honest love, on the grand threshold of a 
happy life, suddenly ruined by an accident which is a 
crime. The lovers are left face to face’ With their blank 
future, their whole life suddenly mortified in the dead 
body at their feet, the body of the murdered worthless 
mother, the spectre of their love all through, come back 
just in time to spoil their lives. The horror of the blind 
father’s recognition of his deserting wife, whom he 
knows again only as the ballet-girl of his youth, is 
appalling ; and the more so that it is depicted without 
any sensationalism. This story sets one thinking. 
Ought not human law to find some means to mitigate 
the devastation wrought on its author by crime that is 
not sin, or hardly sin? 


‘*A Five Years’ Tryst, and Other Stories.” By Sir 
Walter Besant. London: Methuen. 1902. 6s. 


Like Miss Philomela Poppyseed the late Sir Walter 
Besant was ‘‘an indefatigable compounder of novels,” 
but he did not always work so successfully as when he 
wrote ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men”. It is, per- 
haps, inevitable that when a popular writer dies his 
scattered writings should be collected and published 
as ‘‘posthumous volumes”, but such collections are 
rarely among the best works of an author. We do not 
know whether Sir Walter Besant had contemplated this 
collection, though several of the stories bear internal 
evidence of having been written during the last years 
of his life. They will not add to his reputation. They 
are for the most part such stories as a writer whose 
work is in demand might write for magazines or news- 
papers; they have the easy swing, the ‘‘ go”, of the 
experienced story-teller but lack the literary finish of 
the work which such an one does because he must and 
not because he has been asked to furnish so many thou- 
sand words. Sir Walter Besant shows himself here to 
have held by some of the Dickens traditions in his 
method of dealing with certain social evils and to have 
used some of the mannerisms of the master in stressing 
a point by an insistent but varied repetition. The title 
story tells how a girl made an appointment, five years 
after date, to answer a question put by two young men, 
how one of them got the other out of an ugly hobble by 
going to a money-lender, was banished from home 
for it and returned just in time to save the credit 
of his father’s bank and to keep the tryst. Another 
tells of the ruin of a promising young life through a 
passion for play, and of how he was hoist with his 
own petard; andsoon. Healthy in tone—often with 
a moral ‘‘ purpose” which he who runs may read— 
the stories are more entertaining than much of the 
fiction of the hour, but as we have said they are not 
of the late Sir Walter Besant’s best. 


“ The Serf.” By C. Ranger Gull. London : Greening. 
1902. 6s. 

Full as it be of grim realism and ghastly tragedy it is 
impossible not to read this book to the bitter end— 
bitter enough in all conscience. The words of the 
“foreword” tell us graphically and significantly 
what the closing scene was. ‘‘ They seared him with 
heat and scourged him with whips, and hung him 
high against the sunset from the battlements of 
Ontfangthef Tower until his body fell in pieces to the 
fen dogs in the stable-yard below.” The sufferings of 
Hyla the serf at the hands of his over-lord make a 
horrible chronicle of oppression and cruelty, and re- 
membering the lawlessness of the times, of Stephen it 
seems to us more than likely a fairly correct one. On 
one or two points the story is not historically correct, 
which is a pity, for the book is without doubt a 
notable one. It is written in the true spirit of the 
times which it so eloquently describes, while the Fen 
country and Fen life of bird, beast, fish and insect 
are set out in glowing words, and with a talent which 
no one can gainsay. We could wish that the story 
had not been quite so gruesome, but much can be 
forgiven when a subject is treated so well. 


‘¢ Wasted Fires.” By Hume Nisbet. London : Methuen. 
1902. 6s. 


‘* Wasted Fires” can be recommended to any who 
are suffering from a plethora of good spirits. The story 
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is better constructed than some previous novels by the 
same author, but a more depressing picture of un- 
relieved rascality we have never met. Mr. Hume 
Nisbet’s imaginary world is peopled by bullies and 
sycophants, by dishonest publishers and drunken nurses, 
by diabolical picture-dealers and unnatural relatives. 
The gauntlet of these worthies is run by an honest and 
most unbusinesslike painter, and the moral of this book 
is that the aspirant in art will starve, after watching 
his wife waste away and his children die, unless he is 
left money by a rich uncle. And if he is left money he 
will forswear art. This is perhaps hardly the last word 
on the question, and we believe that the hero of 
** Wasted Fires” would in real life have met one or two 
honest and kindly men by the way. As an exposure of 
the tricks of dealers and publishers the book is over- 
drawn. There are, however, some vivid descriptions 
of the Australian bush. 


‘‘A King and his Campaigners.” By Verner von 
Heidenstam. Rendered into English by Axel 
Jegnier. Greenback Library. London : Duck- 
worth. 1902. 1s. 6d. 


The translator tells us in his preface that Von 
Heidenstam is ‘‘a great Little Master in latter-day 
Swedish literature, and is in his narrative style inclined 
towards impressionism”. Its many affectations are 
probably peculiar to the English rendering, but its 
obscurity is no fault of the translator. Von Heiden- 
stam’s method, half minutely detailed realism, half 
mere suggestion, is a favourite trick of the short-story 
writer, who dashes down impressions in the accurate 
manner of an eye-witness, but in an impersonal kind of 
way, as one who Jeaves conclusions and connexions to 
the reader. The narrative lacks cohesion and consist- 
ence, and sometimes apparent motive and unity of 
design, but the matter is always amazingly vivid and 

icturesque, full-blooded, and intensely and vitally real- 
ised. Von Heidenstam is an artist in effects if not in de- 
sign, he excels in the portrayal of simple, heroic peasant 
character, clumsy coarse and brutal, and in the appre- 
ciation of physical activities rather than of intellectual 
subtleties. But his portrait of the central figure in this 
group of Swedish heroes is astonishingly distinguished, 
and finelydrawn. The King is Charles XII. of Sweden, 
that extraordinary youth who at the age of eighteen 
began to overrun northern Europe and who for seven 
years never met defeat. His ambition was insatiable 
and untiring, his personal courage as great as his 
callousness and his obstinacy. His qualities were 
oddly contrasted ; a curious, nervous, sensitive, hardly 
virile creature, afraid in the dark, easily put to con- 
fusion by the sex he despised and disliked, the butcher 
as a lad of goats and calves, and Jater of whole armies 
sacrificed to his ambition, his was no lasting greatness, 
aod he left Sweden after a brief period of glory in a 
worse state than he found it. 


Ball.” “By Arthur S. Baxendale. London: 
Heinemansa. | 1902. 2s. 6d. net. 


The title of this story is founded on a quotation from 
Omar Khayyam, ill digested by the author. At the 
outset we have promise of sensation, almost of philo- 
sophy, but it is never redeemed. In a work of fiction 
we are accustomed to expect some attempt at construc- 
tion, but here we find almost as many irrelevant inci- 
dents and conversations as in real life. Art, taste, and 
expression are yeaually conspicuous by their absence. 
The facetious flippancy of semi-smart young people is 
reproduced with startling fidelity, avd ineptitudes that 
might pass muster at the breakfast-table or in the 
smoking-room acquire an irritating crudeness in cold 
print. Yet the characters do certainly live and amuse. 
Read very quickly and judiciously skimmed, this absurd 
little book may afford momentary pleasure to new- 
fashioned people. 


‘* The Puppet Crown.” By Harold Macgrath. London: 
Methuen. 1902. 6s 

It is quite safe to say, that, had the “‘ Prisoner of 
Zenda” never been written the plot of ‘‘ The Puppet 
Crown” would never have been thought of. Nor can 
it honestly be said that the reading public would have 


felt the loss very keenly. That the author is an 
American would have been beyond doubt, even if 
the publishers had not gone out of their way to 
accentuate the fact by allowing such words as 
‘* defense” and ‘*program” to appear. There is also 
much careless writing and disregard of grammar, 
which is unfortunate as the story itself is sufficiently 
interesting. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Ancient India as described in Classical Literature.” Trans- 
lated and annotated by J. W. M‘Crindle. London: 
Constable. 1901. 7s. 6d. net. 


Dr. M‘Crindle has given twenty-three years to a task which 
does him honour, that of collating and translating “‘all the 
texts in Greek and Latin literature which relate to India”. In 
any country but our own such work brings a man distinction ; 
in England it is almost a thankless task to devote time and 
scholarship to the history of India. The average Englishman 
considers that he has done his intellectual duty by our Eastern 
Empire if he reads a little of Mr. Kipling ; not for him did Kosmas 
Indikopleustes or Dion Chrysostom expatiate on the strange 
world lying beyond the Roman and Parthian Empires. And 
yet the record of former contact between East and West is, one 
would suppose, of interest to any intelligent being. Herodotus. 
was not very far wrong when he regarded the struggle between 
Europe and Asia as the centre of history. Perhaps the secret of 
our indifference is that India has produced many creeds but no 
conquerors. In the world of thought, however, it is a common- 
place to point out that India has always influenced the West. 
Greek observers saw the resemblance between Pythagoras and 
the Brahmins, between Diogenes and the Gymnosophists : 
modern critics can trace curious parallels between the German 
pessimists and the teachings of Gautama. Unfortunately our 
records of the interaction of India and Europe are broken and 
scanty. In five previous volumes Dr. M‘Crindle has dealt with 
the more voluminous writers, Ktesias, Arrian, Ptolemy, and 
Alexander’s chroniclers : in the present he fills up interstices 
from many sources, beginning with Herodotus and going on to 
obscure Christian writers. A very large part of the book is 
devoted to Strabo, who chiefly used (and reviled) Megasthenes, 
but the editor’s industry leads him to stray lines in Vergil, 
Horace and Propertius, and we almost expect to find our old 
friend “Impiger extremos mercator currit ad Indos”—that 
foretelling of the East India Company’s career. _ It is naturally 
not possible to find much about actual events in the record : 
most of these authors wrote at second—or fifth—hand, and we 
may expect to recover more history from coins, buildings and 
inscriptions than from classic literature. No Greek took the 
trouble, or had the knowledge, to chronicle the doings of the 
mysterious Grzco-Bactrian kings, and written history will not 
tell us how Greek and Buddhist art met and blended on the 
frontier of the Punjab. We cannot even cite the written word 
to refute the pretensions of Hunza and Nagar chiefs to descent 
from Alexander. For all that, it was well worth while to make 
a complete collection of this kind. Dr. M‘Crindle is evidently 
a sound Greek scholar : we believe that his slight references to 
Sanskrit will not always stand critical investigation. He 
possesses wide knowledge, and his confusion (elsewhere tacitly 
corrected) of Theodotus of Bactria with his suzerain Antiochus 
Theos of Syria seems to stand alone. His natural history, 
however, is not above reproach. > 


“ Progress of New Zealand in the Century.” By R. F. Irvine 
and O. T. J. Alpers. London and Edinburgh : Chambers. 
1902. 55. net. 


This, the latest addition to the Nineteenth Century Series, is 
a joint éffort to tell the history of New Zealand from 1800 to 
1900. Alike on the Imperial, the political and the domestic 
side New Zealand presents material for a very interesting and 
suggestive narrative, and Mr. Irvine, who deals with it down to 
1870, and Mr. Alpers, who completes it, have not failed to take 
advantage of their opportunity. New Zealand was annexed in 
1840, and was only taken in time to save the country both ina 
moral and an imperial sense. The majority of the early 
settlers were a pretty set of rascals. Down to 1840 the white 
men permanently living in Mew Zealand comprised “(1) the 
sealers and the ‘hands’ employed at the various whaling 
stations, (2) the missionaries who confined their labours chiefly 
to the northern portion of the North Island and (3) a vagabond 
class, consisting of runaway sailors, escaped convicts from New 
South Wales, and here and there a ‘gentleman ranker’ who 
had flung off the restraints of civilisation for a freer life under 
the greenwood tree”. There was plenty of romance and 
excitement about New Zealand history until the colony dis- 
posed of its Maori difficulties and settled down to the working 
out of the experiments which have made it a sort of tmperialist- 
socialist laboratory. 
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“My Australian Girlhood.” By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
London : Unwin. 1902. 16s. 


We cannot pretend that we find much that is exciting or 
novel in Mrs. Campbell Praed’s book, but if she must needs 
tell her reminiscences of Australia “ when Moreton Bay was still 
a penal settlement and the colony of Queensland not in 
existence: when Brisbane was only a river village called 
Brisbane Water ”, then we can only say that she has made the 
most of her material and told her experiences pleasantly and 
vivaciously. Things in the bush in those days were very 
different from the conditions which obtain now, and what we 
like most about Mrs. Praed’s book is the evidence it affords of 
a devotion to Nature as she found it in Australia. She suffers 
to-day apparently from “the nostalgia of tlfe gum trees”, and 
she knows nothing so strange as to travel for days through a 
gum forest. “ Surely there never was tree so weird as a very old 

um, with its twisted trunk, the withes of grey moss which hang 
rom its branches, and the queer protuberances upon its limbs 
in which wild bees hive.” ‘The book is elaborately illustrated 
from photographs. 


“The Book of the Strawberry.” By G. Beckett. London: 
John Lane. 1902. 2s. 6d. net. 


A fairly exhaustive handbook of the fruit with something of 
its history, accounts of its varieties and diseases, directions for 
its culture in gardens or for market, and hints on hybridising, 
forcing and packing. The only noticeable omission is that 
nothing is said about protection from birds. Without nets, the 
blackbirds in many parts of England would not leave a single 
berry ; and the right and wrong ways of netting deserve a note. 
Spite of the magnificence of the strawberry of the twentieth 
century—floridly proclaimed and enforced by photographic 
monsters—such old friends as Keen’s Seedling and Paxton 
survive in the list of varieties along with the Leaders and Royal 
Sovereigns of to-day. The space given to market methods, to 
fruit which “travels well” and answers to the requirements of 
the garden-party and the coster’s barrow, suggest a doubt 
whether the next generation will know what it means to get 
— the nets before breakfast and find “ British Queens” for 
itself. 


“Thompson’s Gardeners Assistant.” Vol. VI. London: 
Gresham Publishing Company. 1902. 8s. 


The sixth volume of the revised and modernised “Gardener’s 
Assistant” deals with the culture of kitchen garden crops, 
alphabetically arranged. The directions are full and minute, 
and may be commended to any amateur who wishes to “ make 
his garden pay” or to be able to overawe the jobbing-man 
who looks after it. It is a fault perhaps unavoidable in works 
of this kind, that the authors seem too far removed from their 
own period of bungle and failure (if they ever had one) quite 
to appreciate the. weaknesses of amateurs and the “seri 
studiorum ” in garden-craft. And the illustrations, largely con- 
sisting of process blocks borrowed from seedsmen’s catalogues, 
are more likely to depress the beginner into sulky despair than 
to encourage him to achieve such monsters of perfection as 
those colossal Jettuces and onions and Brobdingnagian peas. 


(Continued on page 372.) 
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As usual the Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute 
(tgoI-1902) are full of more or less valuable matter relating to 
present-day Colonial enterprise and development. Papers 
such as Mr. Frank Johnson’s on Rhodesia, Sir Hubert 
a on Colonial Administration, Mr. H. Angus 

ennedy’s on The French Canadians and Mr. Colquhoun’s on 
Future Colonial Policy are all in the right direction, as might 
be expected when we remember the society for which they were 

pared. Canon Dalton’s account of the Royal Colonial Tour 
1s a useful summary of the incidents and impressions of a 
round of imperial visits that must be historic. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Le Vice Provinciel,. Par Jean dela Hire. Paris: Offenstadt. 
1902. 3f. 

We may be permitted to protest against the number of 
* studies” (so called) of provincial life that portray mean and 
dishonourable characters. Of late there have been scores of 
them, and yet we cannot name one that contains conspicuous 
merits. All are alike: the heroine is either a weak and 
wretched imitation of Madame Bovary or as immoral as the 
most immoral Parisienne, and the men bear some resemblance 
to Charles Bovary or are as callous as the sensual mondain. 
“ Atmosphere” is cheaply gained by describing a dull street, a 
dull café ; a tipsy garde champétre and a stupid postman are 
introduced as local personates, and then we get accounts of 
dismal little receptions and dinners. Red plush chairs stand in 
the salon, and poor palms. One retires usually at eleven. 
Paris is spoken of with awe. And so on, and so on—with the 
inevitable adultery as the chief incident of the novel. All this 
is a terrific effort—an effort from first to last, and an unworthy 
one. Life in the provinces is monotonots and depressing if you 
like, but it is clean. There are few intrigues, few scandals—-for 
the provincial is not ambitious, feverish, and nervous like the 
Parisian, and his wife does not meet decadent poets and fasci- 
nating musicians ; and even if she did she, unlike the Parisienne, 
would soon see,through them. Life in the provinces, in 
short, is eminently sensible and respectable, and follies 
and fantasies are regarded with disdain and _ suspicion. 
“Le Vice Provinciel” is an impertinence, and we should call it 
something stronger did we not believe the author to be very in- 
experienced and young. He would be bold, shocking. He 
would have us throw up our hands in dismay at his immoral 
puppets. No doubt he hopes to gain the glory of being one of 
those authors who, to’ quote the critics, “should not be read 
by the Jeune Fille”. We are content with describing 
him as ridiculous. He has evidently studied disreputable 
writers, and in sending a young girl to stay with an actress who 
is her brother's mistress he apparently thinks that he has done 
a very startling thing. But we are not startled and we are not 
shocked, for the girl, her brother and the actress have never 
existed in the provinces, and it is an open question whether 
they could be found in Paris. “Le Vice Provinciel ”, like its 
companion volumes, rings thoroughly false, and it is difficult to 
allow it any merits. Now and then M. Jean de la Hire is amus- 
ing, but on the whole he must be dismissed as a nonentity who 
hopes by illegitimate means to attract notice. 


— Par Julien Reyne. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1902. 
3f. Soc. 

Perhaps the most charming part of this novel is the corre- 
spondence between Gistle de Bréville (who has just left 
convent) and her friend, Edith Celliéres. Typical, ever sympa- 
thetic correspondence! We get little confidences, secrets, 
ambitions, sorrows, and we are immediately fascinated by 
Mdiles. Edith and Giséle. M. Julien Reyne, we imagine, 
must have known these young ladies, for they are wonderfully 
natural. However, there comes trouble—but what the trouble 
is it would be fairer to let M. Reyne himself reveal. He can 
be dramatic as well as gay, and Edith Cellitres’ misfortunes 
are described in really masterly style. This, we believe, is his 
first book, and we shall look forward to its successor. It is 
most promising, full of good things ; and it is capitally written. 


LT’Oiseau Rare. Par Daniel Riche. Paris: Flammarion. 
‘1902. 3f. Soc. 

Although we do not accuse M. Daniel Riche of “ padding” we 
certainly charge him with saying much that is wholly unneces- 
sary, and thus spinning out what would be a fairly interesting 
short story into a long-winded novel. Not that he is a realist 
who deems it his duty to describe each room, each stick of 
furniture ; nor is he in any sénse a psychologist, nor yet a 
moralist. He simply writes ordinary novels, and thus escapes 
savage criticism. Indeed, why be savage with M. Riche? He 
harms no one, he is perfectly well-meaning ; and it is not a 
crime to set out with the intention of writing so many words if 
those words be innocent. Well, as innocent as an ordinary 
French novelist’s words can be—for either the husband or the 
wife must be unfaithful, that is imperative. No intrigue,no novel 
—so must argue the ordinary author ; and M. Daniel Riche is 


gallant enough to put the husband in the wrong, and make the 
wife charming and sympathetic. That is his theme, surely, not 
much ef a one to develop? Let the wife grieve, go away or 
win back her husband, which shall the solution be? The thing 
could be decided immediately by tossing up, and no doubt our 
author resorted to that expedient. At all events M. Daniel 
Riche gives us a touching reconciliation, brought about wholly 
by the wife’s patience, devotion, and diplomacy. The husband’s 
folly is forgiven and forgotten—and the home becomes com- 
fortable and cheerful again. We have no exciting incidents to 
record, and nothing to say about M. Daniel Riche’s style. We 
have neither laughed nor been moved to tears; in fact, 
“ L’Oiseau Rare” has left us as we were before. 


Cabotins. Par Henri Meux. Paris. 1902. 


A clever study of old actors, comedians and tragedians. M. 
Henri Meux does not introduce us to “stars” and “ idols”, but 
to a number of amusing gentlemen whose triumphs have been 
gained in the provincial and suburban theatres. Not one of 
them receives more than one hundred francs a week, but the 
eldest recalls a memorable week when he earned twice that sum. 
And he is admired, and he is respected. Anecdotes abound, 
and jokes ; but the most powerful chapter in M. Meux’s book is 
that which describes a dim, musty, shabby old provincial 
theatre. First, in the gloom, the rehearsal ; then, in an indif- 
ferent light, the performance—and the players in tawdry 
costumes and the audience insolent. An old, old comedian dies, 
and the death scene is most touching. A birthday is celebrated 
by a highly miscellaneous meal, and the guests deliver eloquent 
toasts. One of them proposes no fewer than eighteen, another 
seven-—in fine, any number of toasts. The scene in a theatrical 
café must have been sketched from life, so vivid is it. We fancy 
we recognise the place—a shabby café haunted by old and seedy 
players near the Porte S. Martin. Altogether M. Henri Meux 
may be congratulated on having written an entertaining book. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 1 Sept. 3f. 


This is a strong number. In addition tothe third instalment 
of MM. Faul and Victor Margueritte’s novel, we have another 
portion of M. Sorel’s able essay on the Peace of Amiens. M. 
Pinon gives a brilliant and effective sketch of Bizerta “ destined 
to be at once the great military port of the French Mediterra- 
nean the Toulon of Tunis and a citadel of ‘Greater France’ ”. 
There is a sympathetic account of R. L. Stevenson by M. 
Bonet-Maury who depends, however, for his criticism too much 
on earlier writers. M. Brunetiére republishes a striking 
lecture of his own on Taine’s. work as a critic. M. Charmes 
gives some good advice to his fellow ‘“‘ Moderates”. If they are 
to effect anything it will not be by shouting in the streets, they 
must form an active and resolute Opposition. They have been 
wrong hitherto in not frankly taking that line in Parliament.all 
along, thinking by such means to secure their return to power. 
They must by now have discovered the futility of such tactics. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 15 Sept. 3f. 


There is a study of the late Dr. Thring of Uppingham by 
M. Henri Bremond. It is perhaps not altogether easy for a 
Frenchman to appreciate a character so entirely cast in the 
Puritan mould as Thring was, but we must congratulate the 
writer on having given a truthful as well as a most interesting 
account of that great educator. M. Sorel’s last instalment of 
his history of the Peace of Amiens is, perhaps, the most inte- 
resting. Probably neither side really wanted peace, Buonaparte 
was the more anxious to prolong it for atime: but English 
distrust and his own ambitions made war inevitable. Pierre 
Loti continues his brilliant studies of Indian travel, he treats 
especially with marvellous skill the gloomy and grandiose 
surroundings of Hindoo worship. M. Charmes has a good 
deal to say about Colonel de Saint Rémy and, in dealing with 
the transference of M. Lutand the Prefect of Bouches du 
Rhone to the Gironde because he had offended the Marseilles 
Socialists, clearly proves one more instance of M. Combes 
servility to the extreme Radical wing of his party. 


For This Week’s Books see page 374. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S “sm 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Boiling Water 
or Milk. 
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‘*T can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 
fit, style and workmanship.” 
The Major” in Zo-Day. 


EVENING DRESS SUIT - from 4s. 
FROCK COAT (silk-faced) and VEST ,, 8s. 
NORFOLK SUIT - - » 60s. 
LOUNGE SUIT a» 50s, 
BLUE SERGE SUIT - » 60s. 


JOHN J. M. BULT, 


140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


The pastime 


of cycling 


owes its popularity to the introduction of 


DUNIOP JYRES 


The first pneumatic tyre invented. 
Oft imitated, never equalled. 


GUARANTEED. With wired or beaded edges. 
Ask to see the trade mark (Dualop’s head) on cover and tube. 


I For Cycles, 
Motors, 
Carriages. 


DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., 
Limited, 
Para Millis, Aston Cross, Birmingham. 


ARRS ‘x 
FORILS 


Sprin all Spring Flowers. 


BARR’S DAFFODILS 


Have received TWELVE HIGHEST AWARDS, 1902, 
including TWO GOLD MEDALS. 
Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest sorts in cultivation, free. 


BARR & SONS, 


a1, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLECE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 


YSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and 
LABORATORY WORK in the subjects of the Preli Scientific and 
Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of the University of London will commence on 
1st, and continue till July, 1903. 
Attendance on this Class counts as of the five years’ curriculum. 
Fee for the whole Course, £21, or £18 18s. to students of the Hospital ; or single 
subjects may be taken 
here is a Special Class for the January pe oy 
For further — apply to the WARDEN of the College, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, London, E.C 
A dbook forwarded on application. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
ULL COURSES FOR MATRICULATED 


STUDENTS in Arts, Laws, Science, Engineering, Medicine, and 
Tietean, at composition fees, or students may attend the separate classes. 
ations for all examinations of - University. 

Micheline term commences Octo! 
and all information to the Secretary, King’s College, 

ndon 

WOMEN: S DEPARTMENT, Kensington.— Michaelmas Term commences 
October 13. Apply to the VicE- PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington Square. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


. | ‘HE WINTER SESSION, 1902-3, will be opened 
on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER ist, by the delivery of the 4th Biennial 
Hux.ey LECTURE on “* Recent Advances in Science and their Bearing on Medicine 
and Surge: aye "in the Anatomical Theatre of the Medical School, at 4 P.M., by 
Professor H. WELCH, M.D.., of the ion Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
The Scuoot PRosPEctus, containing full information concerning the 
Scholarship (100 guineas), the Huxley Scholarship (55 guineas a and six other 
Entrance Bcholarshi ips (total value £550), awarded annually, and all other details 
connected with the Medical Schooi, will be sent on application to the Dean, 


Chandos Street, Strand, W.C. 
HERBERT F. WATERHOUSE, Dean. 


D'J.M. BARRIE says:- "WHAT I 
CALL THE ARCADIA in 


‘MY LADY 


MIXTURE 
AND NO OTHER? 


J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour Street, London, W. 
Or any Tobacconist. 


REAL HAMBURG GROUND 


WARRANTED PER 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
Black Handle.. ~.. 5/6| Pr. Ivory Handles in 
Ivory Handle .. .. Russia Game 
Kropp DUPLEX STROP 7/6 | Kropp Strop Paste . 
Wholesale: Ossonne, Garrett & Co., Lonpon, W. 


2/3 
per 3 1b. Tin. 


LAMBERT & BUTLER Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland,) Limited. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
By EDWARD ARMSTRONG, M.A. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. New Series. 
Crown 8vo. red cloth, flat backs, 2s. net. each. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 

By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Herbert W. Pavt. 
GEORGE ELIOT. By Sir Lestiz Stepuen, K.C.B. 
WILLIAM HAZLITT. By Avcustine 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 
ESSAYS OF RICHARD STEELE. 
Selected and Edited by L. E. STEELE, M.A. 
With Portrait. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo. gilt tops, 6s. each. 
THE HIGHWAY OF FATE. Rosa N. Carey. 
JAN VAN ELSELO: being an Account of his 


Adventures during the Reign of his Most Catholic Majesty Philip II., King 
of Spain. GILBERT and MARION COLERIDGE. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


Che Imperial. 


A £4 Work for a Preliminary 5s. 


| 


A GOOD DICTIONARY IS A REFERENCE 
LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 


The best and cheapest complete English Dictionary 
in the market is the IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
Edited by Dr. ANNANDALE. 

It is fully Illustrated with beautiful Plates, and 
contains 233,000 References. 

If you do not know it already, send to the Office 
of the Saturpay Review for Specimen Pages and 
further particulars; if you do know it, order a copy 
on the Form below. 


ORDER FORM. 
To the Proprietors of the SatuRDAY REVIEW, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy ot ‘*THE 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial 
payment of §s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. 
I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are com- 


plete. 


Signature............... 

Date. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 


Schools and Masters of Painting (A. G. Radcliffe. 2 vols.), 
Hirschfeld. 12s. 6d. net. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. (Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower). Bell, 
7s. 6d. net. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

John Mackenzie, South African Missionary and Statesman (W, 
Douglas Mackenzie). Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net. 
John Ruskin (Frederic Harrison. ‘‘ English Men of Letters”). Mac 
millan. 2s, net. ; 

FICTION. 


The Work of Oliver Byrd (Adeline Sergeant). Nisbet. 6s. 

The Highway of Fate (Rosa Nouchette Carey). Macmillan. 6s. 

From Behind the Arras (Mrs. Philip Champion de Crespigny. 
‘¢ First Novel Library”); Three of Them (Maxim Gorky), 
Unwin. 6s. each. 

The Fooling of Don Jaime (William Terrell Garnett) ; The Confes- 
sions of a Court Milliner (L. T. Meade). Long. 6s. each. 

The River (Eden Phillpotts); The Credit of the County (W. E, 
Norris) ; The Fate of Valsec (J. Bloundell Burton). Methuen. 


6s. each. 
O Duchess! (W. R. H. Trowbridge). Everett. 1s. 
A Tyndale Comedy (R. H. Forster). | Newcastle-on-Tyne: 
Mawson Swan and Morgan. London: Gay and Bird. 6s. 
Neither Jew nor Greek (Violet Guttenberg). Chatto and Windus. 


6s. 
Nebo the Nailer (S. Baring-Gould). Cassell. 6s. 
Bylow Hill (George W. Cable). Hodder and Stoughton, — §s. 
In Kings’ Byways (Stanley J. Weyman). Smith, Elder. 6s. 


HIsTory. 


‘‘ The Nineteenth Century Series” :—Progress of New Zealand in the 
Century (R. F. Irvine and O. T. J. Alpers); Literature in the 
Century (A. B. de Mille). Chambers. 5s. net each. 

Dante and His Time (Karl Federn). Heinemann. 

Prestonpans and Vicinity (P. M‘Neill) ; Tranent and its Surroundings 
(P. M‘Neill). 2s. 6d. Tranent: P. M‘Neill. 

The Inner and Middle Temple (Hugh H. L. Bellot). Methuen. 
6s. net. 

The Emperor Charles V. (Edward Armstrong. 2 vols.). Macmillan. 
2Is. net. 

Money and Banking Illustrated by American History (Second Edition. 
Horace White). Boston, U.S.A., and London: Ginn. 6s. 6d. 

A History of German Literature (John G, Robertson). Blackwood, 
Ios. 6d. net. 

ScHooL Books. 


English Words and Sentences. Book I. : for the Junior Division, 6d. ; 
Bock II. : for the Intermediate Division, 8a. Blackwood. 
The Art of Shading (William Mann); Wood-Carving (Frank G. 
Jackson). Chapman and Hall. 3s. net each. 
The Amateur Electrician’s Workshop (S. R. Bottone). Guilbert 
Pitman. Is. 6d. net.. 
THEOLOGY. 


The Creation-Story of Genesis I. (Dr. Hugo Radan), 35. 6d. net; 
Babel and Bible (Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch), 2s. 6¢. net; Nirvana, 
a Story of Buddhist Psychology (Paul Carus), 3s. net. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Company. London: Kegan Paul. 

Primitive Semitic Religion To-day (Samuel Ives Curtiss). Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s. net. 

The Truth of Christianity (Major W. H. Turton. Fourth Edition). 
Jarrold. 

VERSE. 


A Book of Poems (E. K. and Arthur Linton). Sonnenschein. 
Ballads of the Boer War selected from the Haversack of Sergeant 
J. Smith (‘*Coldstreamer”). Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


A.B.C. of Swimming, The (By an Ex-Club Captain); Art of Being 
Beautiful, The (By S- — G——-). Drane. Is. each. 

Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians (E. W. 
Lane). Ward, Lock. 2s. 

Bulletin of the Department of Labor (No. 41. July 1902). Washing- 
ton : Government Printing Office. 

Canary Keeping for Amateurs (W. T. Greene); Repoussé Work for 
Amateurs (L. L. Haslope); Tuning and Repairing Pianos 
(Charles Babbington). Gill. 1s. net each. 

Decenvial Publications, The, of the University of Chicago: The 
Treatment of Nature in the Works of Nikolaus Lenau (Camillo 
von Klenze) ; Physical Characters of Indians of Southern Mexico 
(Frederick Starr). Chicago: The University Press. 

Deutschland Monatsschrift fiir die gesamte Kultur: unter standiger 

Mitarbeit von Eduart von Hartmann, Theodor Lipps, Berthold 

Litzmann, Otto Pfleiderer und Ferdinand Tonnies (Herausgegeben 

von Graf von Hoensbroech). Berlin: Verlag von C. U. 

Schwetschke und Sohn. London: Williams and Norgate. M.6. 

Mabinogion, The (Vol. 2. Lady Charlotte Guest). Unwin. 2s. 

Renée Mauperin (Translated from the French of Jules and Edmond 

de Goncourt by James Fitzmaurice - Kelly). Heinemann. 

7s. 6d. net. 

Sensitive Plant, The (Shelley. ‘‘ Flowers of Parnassus” No. XIII.) 

Lane. Is. 4d. net. 

To Girls: a Budget of Letters (Heloise Edwina Hersey). Boston, 

U.S.A., and London: Ginn. 4s. 6d. net. 

Villa Gardens (W. S. Rogers). Grant Richards. 25. 6d. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER:—Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 3fr.; La Revue (Ancienne Revue des Revues), fr. 30c. 
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-The Saturday Review. 


NEW VOLUME BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


IN KINGS’ BYWAYS. 


SHORT STORIES. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of ‘‘COUNT HANNIBAL,” ‘‘ THE CASTLE INN,” &c. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. OF 
MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—A SECOND IMPRESSION of 


“THE VULTURES,’ 


by H. SETON MERRIMAN, Author 
of ‘The Sowers,” &c., is Now Ready. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SpectTator.—“‘ Like all Mr. Merriman’s novels, ‘ The Vultures’ is clean, whole- 
some, and sincere .,...He has a story to tell, and he tells it well.” 

Sxetrcu.—“ The best book he bas written for years .. ..It is one of those books, 
so rare nowadays, that one reads at a sitting. It grips.” 


NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


On SEPTEMBER 25th. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LOVE OF SISTERS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


Author of ‘‘ The Dear Irish Girl,” *‘ A Daughter of The Fields,” 
*“*She Walks in Beauty,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


JUST READY. 


HASSALL’S ABC BOOK. 


With Verses by G. E. FARROW. 


Sise, Small Royal 4to. (or 9 by 12 inches) handsomely 
bound in stiff picture boards, cloth back. 38. 6d. 


We think HaAssa.v’s twenty-six pages of designs in 
this book surpass anything that this clever and popular 
artist has before accomplished. 


The verses by G. E. Farrow are also exceedingly 
smart. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


DBA WN’S 
POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY 


OF THE 
ANIMAL, MINERAL & VEGETABLE KINGDOMS. 
Edited by R. F. CRAWFORD, F.S.S. 


Sise, Post 4to. (or 8} by 64 inches), handsomely bound in 
cloth boards, illustrated. 5s. 


This work contains ovet 250 coloured illustrations 
of Animals, Plants, &c., in addition to numerous other 
illustrations beautifully reproduced. 


London: DEAN & SON, Ltd., 160A Fleet Street, E.C. 


DUCKWORTH & CO.’S 


Announcements. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF DRAWINGS 
BY OLD MASTERS 


IN THE COLLECTION OF HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE AT CHATSWORTH. 


MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & CO. will issue early in October a set of Repro- 
ductions of Drawings by Old Masters, in the Collection of His Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire at Chatsworth. 

The Collection is already known in part from the Reproductions of Braun, and 
the critical notices of Crowe and Cavalcaselle and Morelli ; but the present Series. 
will consist mainly of hitherto unknown or unexplained Examples of great artistic 
merit and historical interest. 

The Series—to be followed, if it should seem desirable, by others on the same 
plan—consists of SEVENTY PLATES and will be accompanied by a critical 
and explanatory Text from the pen of Mr. 8. ARTHUR STRONG, M.A., 
Librarian at the House of Lords and to the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth. 

_ THE EDITION IS STRICTLY LI®ITED TO EIGHTY COPIES. 
Facsimiles on Japanese vellum, bound in Morocco, Folio Imperial, 22 by 15. Price 
Twenty Guineas, net. 

The Subscription List is now open at the Offices of the Publishers, 3 Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, 
A Detailed Prospectus will be sent post free on application. 


DUCKWORTH’S “CREENBACK LIBRARY.” 


1s. 6d. net paper. 2s. net cloth. 

MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & CO. beg to call attention to the above Library 
of UNCONVENTIONAL FICTION. 

The FOURTH VOLUME, ready in SEPTEMBER, will be Mr. R. B. 
CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM'S New Volume of Stories—SUCCESS. 

Of Vol. L., TWENTY-SIX MEN AND A GIRL, by MAXIM GORKY, 
the Speaker says :—‘‘ The deeper we go the more we beome convinced that an 
original genius has arisen.” 

Of Vol. Il., EL OMBU, by W. H. HUDSON, the 7imes says :—‘‘ Though 
the world has gained a great naturalist in Mr. Hudson, it has lost a great writer of 
fiction. Yet no man is better fitted to serve two masters.” 

Of Vol. IIL, A KING AND HIS CAMPAIGNERS, by BERNER VON 
HEIDENSTAM, the Queen says :—‘‘ This book is one to be recommended to all 
lovers of fine literature of any nationality.” 

Cloth, 2s. net ; paper, 1s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. 


Vols. III. and IV. 
By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
Large crown 8vo. 2 vols. 12s. [Ready Shortly. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE AND HIS AGE. 


By JOSEPH McCABE, Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. [Ready Shortly. 


THE PRINCESS OF HANOVER. 
By MARGARET I, WOODS, Author of “A Village Tragedy.” 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [Ready Shortly. 


**The present year has certainly not produced a better novel.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


WOODSIDE FARM. By Mrs. W. K. Cvirrorp. 
6s. 
THE ROADMENDER. By Micnaer Fair-ess. 


2s. 6d. net. FIFTH IMPRESSION NEARLY READY. 


‘““AN OPEN-AIR BOOK.” 
JUST OUT. UNIFORM WITH “THE ROAD-MENDER.” 


HORAE SOLITARIAE. By Epwarp Tuomas. 


2s. 6d. net. 
“A GIPSY SCHOLAR. Profound and sympathetic reading of nature, Full 
of poetry.”"—Pall Mail Gazette. 


THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 


Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
The First Three Volumes of this Series, on ROSSETTI, 
REMBRANDT, ad DURER, are NOW READY, and a 
volume on FRED. WALKER will be published at the end of 


the month. 
ROSSETTI. 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 50 Illustrations. 


DURER. 


By L. ECKENSTEIN. 37 Illustrations. 


REMBRANDT. 
By AUGUSTE BREAL. 60 Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, as. 6d. net. 


The Atheneum says :—‘ Remarkably sincere and straightforward. Singularly 
and refreshingly free from the catchwords and empty phrases of those who follow 
general opinions. Delicate and discerning sympathy. He writes with due 
reverence, and avoids the insufferably patronizing, apologetic tone which people of 
small imaginations and little experience are apt to adopt towards a great man who 
was not also a great success. In conclusion we must compliment M. Bréal on the 
discrimination shown in the choice of illustrations.” 

(The New Series) “‘ if it keeps to the aims and proportions of the present essay 
must certainly be welcomed.” 

Other Volumes in this Series to be published during the coming season_are > 
MILLET, LEONARDO DA ViINGI, GAINSBOROU H, THE 
FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS, &c. 

Write to your Bookseller or to the Publishers for a Prospectus. 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER! 


A 4-Guinea Work 
for 9/- down 


AND BALANCE IN MONTHLY INSTALMENTS. 


The most Popular Work on Horticulture ever published is un- 
doubtedly THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING, and thousands 
of voiumes have been sold here and in America. 

The reason of the remarkable success that has attended this Work is 
not far to seek—it is very full, very accurate, superbly illustrated, and 
edited by one of the soundest of living authorities. It has been justly 
said of the Editor, Mr. George Nicholson, Curator of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, that he is almost a unique example of a scientific 
botanist and a practical horticulturist under one hat. 

The result is that the work issued under his care is a model of 
accuracy and completeness, both as regards its Cultural Directions and 
its Botanical Information. Added to this is the fact that the Editor 
has been assisted in particular sections—such as Orchids, Palms, 
Cacti, Ferns, Fruit, Insects, Plant Diseases, &c.—by Distinguished 
Specialists, hus assuring, in the treatment of every subject, an excellence 
that has never before been approached. 

More than 3,850 Genera and 20,400 Species of Garden 
Plants are described, with all necessary Instructions as to Cultivation 
and Propagation; Injurious Insects and Plant Diseases and their 
Treatment are also fully dealt with; over 3,150 charming 
illustrations are given, together with Full Indices to Plants for 
Special Purposes and Positions ; for Colours, Height, &c., as a Guide 
to Planting ; a Pronouncing Dictionary of Plant Names, a Dictionary 
of Common Names ; and other features of the utmost practical value 
to all gardeners. 

The opinions of the Press in this country, the United States, the 
Colonies, and the Continent are alike unanimous in commendation of 
this Great and Universal Work. 


No working gardener who takes the least pride in his profession, or 
who is ambitious of succeeding in it, can afford to be without 
THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING; and to any Amateur with a 
garden beyond the smallest (if he takes any personal interest what- 
ever in it), THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING is absolutely indis- 
pensable. 

THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING is published for this Special 
Offer in 

5 handsome large 
post quarto volis., 
in half Persian, 
cloth sides, marble edges, at Four Guineas, and the ‘‘ Special Offer ” 
is to supply this Edition, Carriage Paid and Complete, 
For 9/- 
down, the balance being payable in Monthly Instalments of 4/6 
each. This edition includes the Century Supplement, which con- 
tains particulars of Recent Floral Introductions and Discoveries in 


Horticultural Science, thus bringing the entire work right up-to-date 
in a most thorough manner. 


Form of 
SPECIAL ORDER (No. 1) 


To Mr. L. Upcotr 
170 STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 
Please send me, carriage paid, the Special Offer Edition of 
‘* Nicholson’s Dictionary of Gardening,” in 5 vols., half bound in 
Persian, published at £4 4s. od., for which I enclose 9s. I under- 
take to pay the balance in Monthly Instalments, of 4s. 6d. each, and 
not to dispose of the said books until all the instalments are paid. 


P.O. and Cheque to be made payable and sent to 
Mr. L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, London, W.C. 
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MR. HENRY J. DRANE’S LIST. 


The First Biography of 


MISS MARIE CORELLI. 


Illustrated with Special Photographs. Price 5s. 


The ABC Handbooks. 


EASY AS ABC.”) 
PRICE ONE SHILLING PER VOLUME. 


A new series of small, attractively printed and bound volumes which will go in 
the pocket. Written by Sfeciadists, they will be found to contain all worth knowing 
about the different subjects upon which they treat, and yet so clearly and plainly 
written that all who read will understand. 


The ABC of Bridge. By E. A. Tennant. Descrip- 
tion and Rules of the Game. How to Score. Howto Play. What to Lead, 


&c., &e. 
“*We have not met a better guide." —Saiurday Review. 


The ABC of Photography. By E. J. Watt, F.R.P.S. 


Containing instructions for making your own appliances, and simple practical 
directions for every branch of Photographic work. Illustrated and up to date. 


The ABC of Palmistry; or, Character and Fortune 


Revealed by the Reading of the Hand. By a well-known Palmist. With 
12 full-page illustrations. 


The ABC of Ph ¥5; or, How to Tell your 


Neighbour’s Character by Reading His or Her Face. By Paut Betto. With 
six full-page illustrations. 


The ABC of Craphology. A Dictionary of Hand- 


writing and Character. By WeNTWoRTH BENNETT. With 170 illustrations. 


The ABC of Dancing. A Book of useful informa- 


tion and genuine Hints for Dancers and Learners. By Epwarp Scott. 


The ABC of Table Tennis. By C.G. Eames. De- 

een and Rules of the Game. And c ins many valuable Practical 
The ABC of Gardening. By A Practicat GARDENER. 
The ABC of Housekeeping. 


THE ART OF BEING BEAUTIFUL. 
By S—— G——. Price 1s. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


32 pages. 2d. Weekly. 


The Busy Man’s Paper; 
Excellent for the Holidays. 


SOME FEATURES THIS WEEK: 
EDUCATION AND EMPIRE. 
AN APPRECIATION OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 
THE MARRIAGE SERVICE AND THE CON- 
SCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR. 
THE METAMORPHOSIS OF LONDON. 


NOVEL LITERARY COMPETITION. 
£20 in Prizes. 
ORDER OF YOUR NEWSAGENT. 


LA REWYUE 
(Ancienne REYUE DES REVUES). 


Un Numéro 24 Numéros par an. 
SUR DEMANDE. Richement illustrés. 


XIIe¢ ANNEE, 


Peu de mots, beaucoup d idées. Directeur: Jean Finor. 


Au de 20 fr. en France et de 24 fr. &!’étranger (ou en envoyant par la 
collection annuelle de ue forme une vraie encyclopédie de 

1500 gravures et contenant plus 


nouvelles, romans, 

** Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite" (ALex. Dumas Fits), car **LA REVUE 
est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures les plus intéressantes, les 
plus passionnantes” (Francisque Sarcey); “rien n’est plus utile que ce résumé 
de l’esprit humain” (E. Zora); “elle a conquis une situation brillante et pré- 
pondérante i les grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres” (Les Débats); 
*LA REVUE publie des études magistrales” (Figaro); etc. 

La Revue parait / rer et e 15 de chaque mois et ne pit que des articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms francais et étrangers. 

La Revue publie fs ah a les analyses des meilleurs articles parus dans les 
périodiques Gu monde entier, caricatures politiques, des romans et 
nouvelles, dernitres inventions et découvertes, etc. etc. 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS, 
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The Saturday Review. 


NOW READY. 


Cloth gilt, 5s. net. Special Edition, limited to 
50 copies, 7s. 6d. net. 


REGREATIONS 
REFLECTIONS 


A COLLECTION OF 


“SATURDAY REVIEW” 


ESSAYS. 


CONTENTS. 


1901 
Victoria 
Buta 
Illusions of Idleness 
Daffodillia 
Chopin and the Sick Men 
Ruskin 
Cornish Sketches : 
I. At Fowey 
II. The Cornish Sea: 
Boscastle 
The Pains of Rhyme 
“Les Boéres”’: 
I. With the Jeunesse 
Il. The Bourgeoisie in 
Council 
Hil. Le Dum-Dum 
The Goodly Company of 
Duffers 
London’s Quiet Night 
The Marvel of Guipuzcoa 
A Trilogy: 
I. A Puzzle in Lite- 
rary Drama 
Il. Hellas via Brad- 
field 
Ill. “A Midsummer's 
Night’s Dream” 
in Oxford 
The Importance of Good 
Manners 
The Average Man 
In Honour of Chaucer 
William Cowper 
The Ethics of Seclusion 
The City of Swords 


| 


The Acting of “Tristan 
and Isolda” 
Where Wild Orchids Grow 
The Shadows of Summer 
Veterans of the Church: 
I. The Parish Clerk 
Il. The Churchwarden 
Ill. The Sexton 
Two Reformers : 
I. Savonarola 
Il. Zwinglius 
In a Northern Bay 
London Souvenirs 
The Dr. Johnson of our 
Days 
A Visit to Rodin 
A Triptych : 
I. My Relative 
Il. A Veteran 
III. The Admiral 


The Glory of July 


Of Conversation 

Diane de Poitiers 

Fashions in the Virtues 

By the Canal 

An Autumn Tour 

Sind Unsung: an Antique 
Land 

The Heart of France 

Chips of the Back Blocks 

The Happy Hunter 

Of the Chrysanthemum 

Quotability 

Snipe Shooting 

The Wintry Test 

The Chiming and the 
Rhyming of the Bells 


J. M. DENT & Co., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


Just Published, No. 622 of 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 


Containing the usual large selection of STANDARD SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS in all Departments of Literature. 
Post free, on application to 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, London, W. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New "and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 


Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


GLAISHER’S 
NEW LIST, SEPTEMBER 1902, No. 329, containing latest acquisitions in 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
26; HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C, 
All Catalogues post free on Application. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
OUNTS. ° 
2% CURRENT ACC 
on Deposits, repayable on demand. ah 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares and sold for customers. 


10 
25% 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


Brrxsecx, Lonpon.” 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers {INDERSON. ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 


P. & re) compares INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
SERVICES 


Pp. FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 

(MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON RAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA 
TASMANIA, and NEW YRALAND. 


P. & CHEAP RETURN CRESS ond ROUND THE WORLD 
TOURS. the London Offices,122 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


LEICESTER SQUARE, 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


SVERY 5 EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


NIGHTLY at 8, till NOV. 7. 
QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 5s., 3s., 28. ; Promenade, 1s.—Rosert Newman, Manager. 


ING’S LYNN, NORFOLK.—The DUKE’S HEAD 

HOTEL. Situated in the centre of the town, and within easy driving 
Hotel "bus meets all trains. — shooting 
For terms apply to THe Proprieror. 
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The New 
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Manufactured at the 


O- © International Bonded Tobacco Works, Liverpool.,2 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000 


The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 


The largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital in 
England. 


13,364 in-patients last year. 


The passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury, com- 
bined with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those 
who read this would help. 

SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES | 
for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children—__ 
can be had immediately. 
Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone 4,466, Avenue. 


The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 


work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 
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POPLAR HOSPITAL 


FOR 


REASONS FOR HELPING. 


1. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 
hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the ‘‘ workshop” as well as the ‘ Port” 
of London. 


| 2, Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 


for every day of every year. 


3. Five miles of men standing side by side treated 
for accidents only in one year. 


4. No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 
never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 
will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 
This would cause great misery. 


5. Free to all. No Letters required. 


CHAIRMAN : 
Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 


SECRETARY : 
Lt..Col FENFRAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 
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CROWN REEF COLD MINING COMPANY, LTD. 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND No. 26. 


A Dividend of 75 cent. (being at the rate of 150 per cent. per annum), has 
been declared by the for the Lap rd ending 30th September, 1902, payable 
to shareholders registered in the books of the Company at the close of business at 
4 P.M. on Th ay, 25th September, 1902, and to holders of Coupons No. 14 
attached to Share Warrants to Bauer. 

The Transfer Registers will be closed from the 26th September to 2nd October, 
both a7 inclusive. e Warrants will despatched: to registered European 
Shareholders from the London Office, and will probably be ia the hands of Share- 


‘holders about 30th October. 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


" London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within. E.C. 
17th September, 1992. . 


PRINCIPALITY OF BULGARIA, GOVERNMENT 
FIVE PER CENT. GOLD LOAN, 1902. 


Secured on the Tobacco Duties. 


Exempt from all present and future Bulgarian charges, rates, taxes, or duties what- 
soever. Repayable at par in 50 years. 


£4,197,600 sterling, 


=106,000,000 Francs, = 39,750,000 Roubles, = 85,860,002 Reichsmarks, = 100,912,000 
Austrian Crowns, = 50,880,000 Dutch ns, = 106,000,000 Leva Gold. 

Created by virtue of the Law sanctioned by the Ukase No. 105, dated 3-16 July, 
1902, and published in the ‘“‘ Journal Officiel,” No. 141 of the 4-17 July, 1902, con 
firming a contract dated 7-20 June, 1g02, with the Banque de l’Etat de Russie and 
the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas. 

The Imperial Ottoman Bank, of 26 Throgmorton Street, and Messrs. Stern 
Brothers. of 6 Ange Court, E.C., are authorised by the Banque de I’Etat de Russie, 
and the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas, who are the contractors for the loan, to 
receive applications, as their agents, for the above loan. 

be opened = bi 23rd 1902, 2 
ously at St. Petersburg, Paris, Brusse! twerp, Geneva, e, Amster 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Vienna, and London, and closed on the same day. 

The issue will be of 5 per Cent. Ponds of 

419 16s., = Frs. 502, = Roubles 187.50, = Rm. 405, = Austrian Crowns 476, 

= Frs. 2,500, = Roubles 937.50, = Rm. 2,025, = Austrian Crowns 2,380,= 
Dutch Florins 1,200, = Leva Gold, 2, a ee 

There will be attached to the bonds Latt-gearty coupons, payable on 1-14th March 
and <= September of each year of 

% .. = Frs. 12.50, = Roubles 4.68, = Rm. 10,12, = Austrian Crowns 11.90, 
= Dutch Florins 6, = Leva Gold 12 50; and 

42 gs. 6d., = Frs. 62.50, = Rou 23.40, = Rm. 50.62, = Austrian Crowns 
59.50, = Dutch Florins 30, = Leva Gold 62.50. The first coupon will be payable 

ubscri will have the right of applying for bonds of £19 16s., or of £99. 

The redemption of the bonds will be at par in 50 years, by means of . 
drawings, on the 1-14th February and 1-rg4th August in each year, commencing 
1-14th August, 1903, according to a table printed on the back of the bonds. 

The drawn bonds will be pavable on the 1-t4th March and 1-14th September 
following a drawings, and will cease to bear interest from the date fixed for their 

ymen 

ian Government, however, reserves to itself the right to redeem at par 
on —— 1-14th September, 1913, the bonds of the present loan then remaining in 
circulation. 
_ The coupons and the drawn bonds will be paid at their respective nominal values, 
indicated above, at the option of the bearer, at the following places: In London: 
in pounds sterling ; in Paris, in francs ; in St. Petersburg, in roubles ; in Frankfort 
and in Berlin, in reichsmarks : in Vienna, in Austrian crowns; in Amsterdam, in 
florins ; in Brussels, Geneva, Bale, and Zurich, in francs, at the rate of exchange at 
ht on Paris ; in Sofia, in Leva gold. 

he loan constitutes a direct liability of the State of Bulgaria. It is besides 
‘specially secured : 
(1) By a preferential 
“ Band 


eroles de Tabacs ” ig a tax upon the consumption of tobacco), 
and subsidiarily— 
(2) By the proceeds of the tax, “ Mourourie ” (being a tax upon the manufacture of 


All rights to which the holders of the loan are entitled will be exercised in the 
name and on account of the bondholders by a delegate who will be appointed by the 
Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas. The bank will notify this nomination to the 
Government of the Principality of Bulgaria, through the intermediary of the French 
Minister at Sofia. 

The encashment of the price of the banderoles will be effected by means of the 
delegate above referred to, who will transmit the corresponding value to the Banque 
de Paris et des Pays-Ras, 

The Bulgarian Minister of Finance has certified, under date 29-r1th September, 


1902, that the yield of the taxes during the past eleven years from the Banderoles 

and Mourourie amounted in Leva Bulgarian currency to 
1891 152,23} 5,627,748 
1892 653945453 146,638 6,541,091 
1893 + 7,010,581 82,227 71092,808 
1894 es 531,211 115,023 9,646,234 
1895 oo 0,521,442 83,770 9,605,212 
1895 8,745,798 60,676 8,806,474 
1897 9 091,599 763,685 9,855,284 
1898 10,099,802 775,056 10,874,458 
1899 287,9°9 713.437 10,101,406 
1900 ee 628,603 652,618 9,281,121 
1901 8,446,047 641,975 9,088,922 


The yearly requirement for the interest and sinking fund of the loan is 
Frs.5,790,118.28. 
The price of issue is £89 10s. for every Bond of £99 (comprising five 

Bonds of £19 16s.) payable as follows : “ ~ 

£5 0 on Application. 
£24 10 0 on Allotment, to be paid on or before 4th October. 
_ £30 O O on 6th November. 

£30 O O on 5th December. 


£89 10 0 
{ The instalments may be ps in full on or after the 4th October under discount 
: at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 
pion for the bonds in London are to be made to the Imperial Ottoman 
, or Messrs. Stern Brothers, on the form enclosee with the prosp , and to 
bop yng by a deposit of £5 for every bond of £¢9 (equal to five bonds of 
. each). 
Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full, and when th 
— is less oe the number for, the of the 
i! wi t 
willbe Dn pay on allotment, and any surplus 
ailure to pay any instalment will render previous 
Scrip will be which will be for 
are ready for delivery. 
Application will be made in due course for a quotation on the ‘London Stock 


London 18th September, rgo2, 


ts liable to forfeiture. 
to bearer as soon as they 


THE LOYAL BRITISH 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


CAPITAL - . - £150,000, 


Divided into 75,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, 

Payable 2s. 6d. on application, 10s, on allotment, and balance at call, 
and 75,000 Six per Cent, Preference Shares of £1 each, payable 
2s. 6d. on application, and 17s. 6d. on allotment. 


The Directors are empowered by the Memorandum of 
Association to pay a Dividend not exceeding 6 per cent. 
on both the Preference and Ordinary Shares (called up 
and paid) until the First Actuarial Valuation of the 
Company’s Life Assurance risks in 1907. 


Directors. 
Major-General Sir J. W. CAMPBELL, Bart., C.B., 60 Penge 
Road, S.E. 
Sir SEYMOUR BLANE, Bazst., C.B., 4 Sloane Square, W. 
W. COLLIE, Esq., Brookwood, Surrey. 
W. A. L. EVERITT, Esq., St. John’s, Sevenoaks. 
Alderman HERBERT HART, J.P., Stamford. 
EDWARD OVER, Esq., Camberley, Surrey. 
JOHN JAMES BARRETT, M.D., 170 Ramsden Road, Balham. 


Actuary.—WILLIAM R. GAFF, C.A,, F.F.A., A.LA. 

General Manager.—T. S. APPLETON. 

Solicitors for the Vendors.—Messrs. H. G. CAMPION & 

CO., 90-91 Queen Street, E.C. 

Solicitors for the Company.—Messrs. KENNEDY, DANVERS 
& CO., 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 

Auditors.—Messrs) NEWMAN M. OGLE, GRACE & CO., 

orcester House, Walbrook, E.C. . 

Bankers.—THE LONDON, CITY, AND MIDLAND BANK, 

LIMITED, 129 New Bond Street, and all Branches. 


Secretary and Offices,—-GEORGE CAPPER, §2 and 53 Cheap- 
side, London, E.C. 


Extracts from Prospectus. 


This Company has been created to take over the 
business, funds, and assurance liabilities of the Loyal 
British Collecting Society, a Life Insurance Friendly 
Society established on May 3oth, 1901, to grant middle- 
class life assurance on a new system. The phenomenal 
success which has attended the operations of the Loyal 
British as a Friendly Society has induced its promoters 
to convert the business into a Life Assurance Company 
in order that the operations may be extended and 
developed more effectively and rapidly than would 
otherwise be possible. 

The following Table illustrates the position of the 
Loyal British :— 


Last Return Amount | 
of New of 
Business. Share. 


Paid | Average 


Name of Company. Estab, Up. _ Price. 


The Co-operative | | | 
Insurance Society, | 
1867. £20,411 £1 4s. | 

The Scottish Acci- | 
dent, Life, and | | 
Fidelity Insurance | 
Co., Limited ...... | 1877. £77,050 45 

The Westminster | 
and General Life 
Assurance Society 


£50 £2 10s. £24 2s. 6d. 
The Sceptre Life 


1836 £120,975 


Association, Ltd.. 1864 £121,160 £5 | £3 10s. 
THE LOYAL } 

BRITISH COL- | 

LECTING SO- 


The purchase price to be paid for the Business has 
been fixed at £32,000, payable at the discretion of the 
Directors as to £17,500 in cash, and £14,500 in Shares, 
or wholly in Shares. The Company will proceed to 
allotment on a minimum subscription of £50,000, the 
whole of which has been underwritten. 

This notification is not intended to be more than an 
intimation that the Prospectus of the Company has 
been issued, and may be obtained on application (per- 
sonally or by post) to the Bankers, Solicitors, or 
Auditors, or at the Offices of the Company. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST 


By the EARL OF RONALDSHAY. 


_ At all Booksellers? and Libraries. 


SPORT AND POLITICS UNDER 
AN EASTERN SKY. 


. By the EARL OF RONALDSHAY, F.R.G.S. 


With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


**This volume app at an dingly timely moment..,... The first half of the 
book, in which he describes his adventures in the snows of Cashmere while shoot- 
ing ibex, bears, sharpoo, goa, and the other big-hornéd mountain rams with which 
that difficult country abounds, will be read with pleasure by all who are interested 
in big-game shooting. But it is the political part of the book which is of the 
greater importance.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“We commend this handsomely got up and richly illustrated volume of Lord 
Ronaldshay’s to lovers of sport and adventure, but more particularly to all who are 
interested in what is, perhaps, the most pressing and imp question affecting 
the security of our Empire in the East."—Daily Chronicle. 


This Day is Published. 
A HISTORY OF GERMAN 
LITERATURE. 


By JOHN G. ROBERTSON, 
Lecturer in the University of Strasburg. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


This Day is Published. 
AN INTRODUCTORY TEXT- 
BOOK OF LOGIC. 


By SYDNEY HERBERT MELLONE, 
M.A. Lond., D.Sc. Edin.; Author of ‘Studies in Philosophical 
Criticism and Construction,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Immediately will be Published. 
STORIES OF THE SEEN AND UNSEEN. 


Old Lady Mary; The Open Door; The Portrait; The 
Library Window. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Fcap. 8vo, 38. 6d. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
At all Booksellers and Libraries. 
AN ANGLO-INDIAN ROMANCE. 
THE COLONEL SAHIB. 


By GARRETT MILL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A WOMAN AND A CREED. 


By H.|GARTON SARGENT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Ready Immediately. 


WORKS OF THE HONOURABLE 
SIR CHARLES AUGUSTUS MURRAY, K.C.B., P.C. 


SELECTIONS. 


Consisting of Journals, Letters, Essays, and Notes. Collected and 
Edited by his Wife. EDITH MURRAY. 
In 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 30s, net. 


THE PRAIRIE BIRD. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA 
DURING THE YEARS 1834, 1835, and 1836. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


HASSAN ; 
or, the Child of the Pyramid. 


An Egyptian Tale. Demy 8vo. 1§3. net. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpiInsuRGH AND LONDON. 


. 


Street, Strand, in the Parish 
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BEGISTERED AS A 
Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoopr & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street E.C., and Published by Freper 


Messrs. Methuen’s New List. 
MARIE CORELLI’S NEW ROMANCE. 
The First Edition of 120,000 Almost Exhausted. 
_ A Second Edition of 30,000 in the Press, 


“TEMPORAL POWER:” 
A STUDY IN SUPREMACY. 


BY 


MARIE CORELLI. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE INNER AND MIDDLE TEMPLE. 
By H. H. L. Bettor, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
net. 

This book is not only a history of the Temple and its many associations, but it is 

- a —_ to its build ings. It is full of interesting anecdotes, and is abundantly 

illustrated. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR PERSIA. By Captain 
Donatp Stuart. Witha Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘* A very timely book. Contains much information of interest. Is indispensable 
to any student of international politics in the middle East.” —Daily Chronicle. 
‘This entertaining book.”— Glasgow Herald. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A NEWS- 
PAPER GIRL. By Euizasetu L. Banxs. With Portrait of the Author, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A true narrative of hitherto unrecorded events—humorous, pathetic, and tragic 

—in the life of this well-known young American journalist who, nine years ago, 

startled England by publishing her ‘‘ In Cap and Apron ” experiences. 


NORFOLK. By W. A. Dutt. Illustrated by B. C. 
Boulter. Pott 8vo. cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides. 
* A charming volume.”—Daily Graphic. 
“* A welcome addition to a smart and handy series.” —Guardian. 


BRITTANY. By S. Barinc-Goutp. Illustrated by 
Miss J. WyLtE. Pott 8vo. cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides. 
dainty representative of ‘ The Little Guides.’ 
An excellent little guide-book.”—Daily News. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON INDUSTRY : 


A Study of Work and Workers. By T. M. Younc. With an Introduction 
Evijan Hewm, Secretary to the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 
rown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper boards, 1s. 6d. 


REVELATIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. By 
Lady of Norwicu. Edited by Grace WarrRack. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A ially modernised version, from the MS. in the British Museum, of a book 
which Dr. Daigairns terms ‘One of the most remarkable books of the Middle 
Ages.” Mr. Inge in his Bampton Lectures on Christian Mysticism calls it “ The 
beautiful but little known Nevelations.” 


THE MAKERS OF EUROPE. By E. M. 
Wiimot-Buxton. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A Text-Book of European History suitable for the Middle Forms of Schools. 
At present, while many most excellent books treat of each period or country 
separately or in detail, there is a dearth of those which one can put into the 
pupils’ hands for their own study and private reading. 


PARIS. By Haire BELtoc. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


With Maps and 


ON COMMANDO. By D. S. Van WaRMELO. 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. €d. 
fighting Boer’s simple, straightforward story of his life on commando,..Full) 
of entertaining incidents.”— Pad? Mail Gazette. 


LORD STRATHCONA: the Story of his Life. 
By Wittson. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“This st of the life of one of the most successful empire-makers is an 
extremely ble volume.” — Telegraph. 


SIXPENNY NOVELS. 

Messrs. METHUEN will be glad if the Public will inquire at all Newsagents 

and Booksellers for METHUEN’S SIXPENNY NOVELS. They are by the 

most brilliant authors of the day, including ANTHONY HOPE, LUCAS 

MALET, Sir GILBERT PARKER, Mrs. CROKER,W. E. NORRIS, EDEN 
PHILLPOTTS. A. Prospectus will be sent post-free gnigpplication, 


Messrs. METHUEN S New Catalogue and Book Gazette will be sent to any : 
address post-/ree on application. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


. w the Office, 33 Southampton 
WYLY, at 33 
, 20 September, 1902. 
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